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THE THREE HOMES. 


“Where is thy home?” IT asked a child, 
Who, in the morning air, 

Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 
In garlands for her hair: 

‘My home,” the happy heart replied, 
And smiled in childish glee, 

‘Js on the suany mountain side, 
Where soft winds wander free.”’ 

O! blessings fall on artless youth, 
And all its rosy hours, 

When every word is joy and truth, 
And treasures live in flowers! 


Where is thy home?” I asked of one 
Who bent with flushing face, 

To hear a warrior’s tender tone 
In the wild wood's secret place : 

She spoke not, but her varying check 
The tale might well impart: 

The home of her young spirit meek 
Was in a kindred heart. 

Ah! souls that well might soar above, 
To earth will fondly cling, 

And build their hopes on human love, 
That light and fragile thing! 





‘Where is thy home, thou ionely man?’ 
I asked a pilgrim grey, 

Who came, with furrowed brow, and wan, 
Slow musing on his way: 

— and witha solemn mien 


! tish infantry was destroyed by the French cavalry without offering any 
' effectual resistance with the bayonets: 


| French Dragoons, without so much as pulling a trigger or presenting a 


| three to two, (thirty-four to twenty-two) to that of the infantry; thirty 
| horsemen two déep, might, with about equal front, assail any face of a 
| Square consisting of 400 men. 
| exposed to one volley only, that is, to the effects anc 


| duty, a feeble half squadron of thirty men would have a fair chance of 


pturned his holy ey8s— | 


« The land I seek thou ne'er hast seen, 
My home is in the skies!” 

O! blest—thrice blest! the heart must be, 
To whom such thoughts are given, 

That walks from worldly fetters free ; 
Its only hope in heaven! 





MAY! SWEET MAY! 


Tresh flowers are on the green sward, young blossoms on tle bough, 
he brook its tranquil orisons to Heaven is murmuring now; 

"The song of birds—the Summer song—gives life to every spray— 
!toth glade and grove are fnil of love and—May! sweet May! 


Stern Winter’s moody company of clouds hath fled the sky, 
sole monarch of an azure world, the Sun is riding high; 
With balmy incense teeming, Earth salutes the welcome ray, 
Above, around, the joys abound of May—sweet May! 


While thus I tread the mountain track, or pleasant fields among, 
I feel my heart bound high again, my spirit blithe and young ; 

1 quite forget the shade that Time hath flung around my way, 
Such soothing bliss is in the kiss of May—sweet May! 


And so ’twill be when chilled by death this heart shall beat no more, 
When joys that charmed and ills that pained shall all alike be o'er; 
When, lowly laid, this fevered breast shall shrink to dust away, 

Nor wake again a gladsome strain to May—sweet May ! 


As freely yon majestic Sun shall laugh above my grave, 

As greenly o'er my narrow house th’ untrodded gsass shalt wave ; 
And flowers may spring from my cold turf as beautiful and gay 

As on thy brow they'se glowing now, O May—dear May ! 


MILITARY TACTICS.—WITH REFERENCE IM- 
PENDING TO WAR. 
CAVALRY CHARGES ON SQUARES OF INFANTRY. 
[ Continued from the Albion of 11th inst.] 


‘The charge once made no warrior turn the rein, 
But fight or fall a firm embody'd train.—Ihad, Book iv 
There is another, and to us a very important point of view in which 
he insufficiency of modern tactics must be considered: and that is the 
inelpless condition in which it will always leave the infantry when ex- 
posed in the open field to the attacks of cavalry who shall know and do 
their duty. Many will no doubt term this perfect heresy, and refer the 
writer to the Book of Regulations for the various pretty and ingenious 
modes of forming squares, and to the events of the last war as ample 
proofs of their efficiency. The Book of Regulations we honour to the 
tull extent of its value, but are not disposed to take it for two-thirds more 
than its worth. A complete system of tactics, as complete as such a 
science can be, must commence by a mode of training capable of deve- 
loping all the strength and activity the recruit may Sp mae it should 
then instruct the soldier in formation, movement, and the simultaneous 
power of action: and lastly, it should render him skilful in the use of 
arms. Of these three parts of such a system, we have as yet the second 
part only; so that a reference to the book had better be delayed till the 
first and last chapters are added to the volume 





But the events of last war, it may be said, amply establish the efficien- | 


cy of infantry squares. The events of last wer, when duly considered, 
only prove that the general failure of the cavalry, which we admit, has, 
instead of leading to a due investigation of the causes of such failure, 


| mined horsemen arrivin 








tended, on the contrary, to disseminate an i foster one of the most palpa- | 


ble, and to us, who from our insular situation must g 


nerally be weak in| 


cavalry, one of the most dangerous delusions that ever yet perverted mi- | 


sertion are not difficult to find.* 


litary vision. The proofs of the as 
re of infantry, to do their 


Supposing 2 body of cavalry to charge as 
luty and not to open out from the fire 


if the infantry as is generally the 





* Count Bismark. in his Cavalry Tactics, also says, that when cavalry 


are determined, they must prevail over infantry. His translator, Major 
Beamish, takes a different view, and in a clever note, to which we refer 
who take an interest in the su ct, combats the Count’s opinion 





if we may so graduate it, that will gallop up to the bayonet, and even 
y £z gallop uy ) 


| ultimate risk, perhaps, into the midst of levelled muskets and presented 





case, one of three things must follow as a matter of course,—eitber they | 
must fall by the fire of the musketry, be arrested by the bayonets, or they 
must, dead or alive overthrow the opposing ranks of the infantry. Now 
without again reverting to the number of musket-shots that tell, we know 
very well that, to the utter astonishment of many officers present, entire 
volleys were fired at Waterloo and at Fuente de Guinaldo, without ap- 


| parently bringing down a man, however many might have been hit. We 


also know that not a single one of the enemy's horsemen perished on the 
bayonets of the kneeling rank in either of these actions: and it is of | 
course perfectly evident that a horse at full speed, even if killed by the | 
projecting bayonets, which is possible though not probable, would still 
hy his very impulse overthrow all the files opposed to him; and thus| 
make an opening for those who followed. In the present state of mili-| 
tary training and opinion, the intantry could offer fittle or no resistance, 
when once broken, because their crowded formation would not only pre 
vent them from evading the shock of the horses, but render it impossible 
for them to use their arms, even if they possessed any skill or confidence 
in such a close mode of fighting. At Albuera, a splendid brigade of Bri 


and on the retreat from Medrid, 
twelve of the 23rd Fusileers adowed themselves to be taken by five 


bayonet, because they were conscious of possessing no skill in the use of 
arms, and had never been led to look for safety from individual exertion 
against cavalry. As squares only fight, at the option of the enemy, a 
quarter of the number of their men; and as the front of cavalry is as 


Coming on at full speed, they could be 

| chances of one hun- 
dred musket-balls; of these not many would hit, still fewer would hit the 
men, and the horses that were not actually brought down would not com- 
plain, but go on till arrested by the riders. So that if the latter did their 


breaking a moderate battalion of infantry; for surely no one can well 
maintain with ordinary gravity, that the bayonets of the knecling ranks 
form a barrier capable of arresting YY its consistency a body of deter- 

at full speed against them, so that whatever 
might be the loss of the leading assailants, the boasted formation would 





| at least be thrown open, and the crowded and helpless mass of defenders | 


exposed without any means of resistance to the hoofs and sabres of the 
succeeding centaurs. There is hardly an opinion, connected witb tactics, 
in favour of which more evidence might be obtained than the supposed 
heresy here advanced. We appeal to the officers who were present in 
those unshaken squares, that foiled so many charges of French cavalry 
during the long and arduous day of Waterloo: let them divest them- 
selves of the received opinion on this subject, and frankly say, what 
would, nay what must have been the result, if the French horsemen, in- 
stead of constantly opening out from the fire of the British infantry, had 
stood with loosened rein and ‘spur of fire’ right down upon their close 
and compact formation? must not the whole have been completely over- 
thrown?” Let it not be supposed, that there is any thing derogatory to 
their gallantry in this assumption. On the contrary, the greater and 
more evident the danger, the greater was the honour of manfully facing 
it at duty’s call. 

Hitherto the cavalry have failed, (though there are brilliant excep- 
tions, from want of confidence in their own prowess; they did not ex- 
pect to succeed, and generally edged away to the right or left, and often, 
after receiving the fire from the point attacked, and when the principal 
danger was over, exposed themselves to greater loss from the fire of the 
other faces of the square, than they would have sustained had they rushed 
boldly on as a proper knowledge of their duty should have taught them; 
for nothing is more true than what is stated in the old Regulations, ‘the 
spur as much as the sword tends to overset an opposing enemy.’ The 
conduct of the French cavalry at Waterloo, in galloping round the squares 
to look for an opening, instead of attempting to force one, was, notwith- 
standing the praise bestowed upon it, a proof of professional ignorance 
or insufficiency of courage; for there is a sort of three-quarter courage, 


bravado round the squares, and yet wants the resolution to dash, at less 


bayonets ; but those who cannot setan example of such resolution have 
no business on horseback, for daring is the soul of cavalry; and what is, 
after all, the single wretched volley of musketry, fired from the face of 
the infantry square, compared to what the infantry are exposed to in as- 
sailing a breach, St. Sebastian, for instance, or other post of difficult ac- 
cess? Opinion has rendered infantry squares foi midable, and, whilst that 
opinion remains, they may continue so; but formidable as the arm of 
opinion is, it is not of a texture on which to rest a system of tactics 

The Marquis of Londonderry, in his History of the Peninsular War, in 
speaking of an action fought near Almeida, says, that some soreness was 
felt at head-quarters in consequence of the defeat of six squadrons of Bri- 
tish cavalry by about 200 French infantry, though, as he asserts, some of 
the horsemen did not turn till the “ bridles touched the bayonets.” Why 
the men turned at the very time when the danger was over, and when 
they should have given spur and rein, the noble Marquis, though as brave 
a soldier as ever drew sword, does not tell us, nor do we recollect any 
order issued by the Adjutant-General of the Peninsular urmy, reproving 
the cavalry for edging-off, or instructing them how to act in similar cir- 
cumstances for the future. But most of us may well guess in what thun- 
dering terms the * sore-feelings” of head-quarters would have been ex- 
pressed, if a column of infantry had edged-away. not from fifty er sixty 
musket-shots, which, had duty been done, was all that these bento 
could have been exposed to, but from some dangerous and difficult point 
of attack, defended by thousands of infantry and entire bridges of artille- 
ry. Why so much more daring should be expected from infantry than 
from cavalry, is of course not easy to understand, particularly if we con- 
sider that the very canter of a horse tends to raise and fire the soul of the 
rider. On fair and level ground nothing but some obstacle capable of 
checking a horse at speed should ever be allowed to arrest the progress 
a proposition that gentlemen will do well to consider, before 

plumed helms,” to lure 

ace into so dangerous and neck-break 


of cavalry; 
they allow Polish caps, hussar jackets, and 


them from the safer pur.uits of | 


ing a branch of the service; for the time may come, when the chance o! 
fifty or sixty musket-shots, and the brandishing of a few foolish bayonets 
will not be received as an excuse for the defeat of an entire brigade 0! 
cavalry. { To be continued. } 


a . a 
AN ARMY ON THE EVE OF BATTLE.—CORUNNA. 


As the morning was fine, the scene looked highly ‘picturesque, and 
though painfal in many respects, it possessed an uncommon degree of 
interest. I need hardly mention, that there was none of the show aad 
flourish of a review to be seen here ; for the soldiers Iny scattered about 
wearied and dispirited, ragged in their dress, and many of them sickly, 
or rather broken down in appearance, by the fatigues of this celebrate: 
retreat. Mostof their chins had been untouched by a razor for some 
days, perhaps weeks, while their hands aud faces being rather less familias 
With soap and water than with the smoke of their muskets, and the char- 
coul of their cooking fives, gave evidence of the want of comforts to 
which the army had been so long exposed. The muskets of the troops 
were piled in pyramids along the ridge, amongst the men who were 
stretched on the ground fast asleep—not in any very precise order, br 
still within a few yards on either side of the summit side of the bridge 
I observed many of these hardy fellows lying on their backs, with thelr 
hands under their heads, and faces half covered by what remained of » 
hat, becoming still more deeply tanned in the sun, Many, howeve: 
were sitting on the grass, or on the loose blocks of granite which cove: 
ed the ground, and looking in silence with very wisttul eyes towards the 
ships. Along the whole line of troops, however, I observed only one ox 
two of the officers asleep. Generally speaking, they were collected into 
little knots, looking about them, but seldom s veaking. In fact, one of 
the things which struck me most was the profound, almost melancholy 
silence which prevailed amongst so many Seonats of men. We began 
our morning's excursion nearly at the left of the British position, in thy 
midst of Sir John Hope's division; and then, turning to the right hand, 
threaded our way amongst the sleeping soldiers, piled muskets, and eam 
equipage, along the whole line, till the ridge upon which the enemy was 
in position lost itself in the valley, just opposite to the high rocky knoll, 
forming the extreme left of the ground oceupled by the French. The 
95th, the well known Rifle corps, were stationed hereabouts;, and I was 
happy to findan old friend alive and merry amongst the officers of this 
regiment. "These gentlemen were in greater spirits than most of the 
others whom we had conversed with. We were surprised, indeed, to 
find them laughing heartily, and, upon asking the cause of their mirth 
were shown a good-sized pig the regimental cooks were culling up for 
a dinner, which they said would be ready in afew minutes. It seem 
this unfortunate grunter had been disturbed by the French pickets nen) 
the village of Elvina, just in front of the spot where the 95th were stu 
tioned. He had made good his retreat, as he thought, but fell right upon 
our friends the sharpshooters, who in a trice charged and de spatched 
him with their swords and bayonets. These merry soldiers, delighted 
with their good luck, pressed us much to stay and partake of their wind. 
fail; bat we wished to retrace our steps along a part of the line, so us to 
gain the road to Corunna, and return on board before suncet, as we had 
been ordered. On asking them what chance there was of our secing u 
battle, the officers shrugged their shoulders, and said they had already 
had quite enough of that work. There was no earthly oipuntees to be 
gained, they said, even by victory, while a reverse would now be a very 
serious, perhaps desperate, affair; and, therefore they had but one wish 
which was, to get snugly on board the ships, and be off from such a ras- 
cally country, and such a dastardly, procrastinating set of useless allies 
as the Spaniards. “ Nevertheless,” we remarked, “ you would, no doubt, 
make a good figure still if you were put to it.” “I don't know that,”’ 
one of them said; “look at the men, they are al! worn out and disheart 
ened: if they are not sleeping, or eating whatever they can get bold of, 
they are looking at the vesse!*, and thinking only of home. Like us, in- 
deed, they are wishime {yx any thing but an attack from those confound- 
ed fellows over the ' Upon this we parted—they to their welcome 
dinner, while we retraced our steps amongst the wenry soldiers, who 
certainly did look in such a miserable plight, that it seemed as if the ene- 
my would have little more to do than to gallop across the valley and 
catclf them all napping. Coloniel Napier, remarks, however, cleverly 
enough, in his account of this campnign, that, “ although a British ar- 
my may be gleaned in @ retreat, it cannot be reaped,” and of this we 
had abundant proofs within a few minutes after the wretched appearance 
of the troops bad drawn frem us sneh disparaging reflections. 1 bad just 
asked the commanding officer of one of the regiments, I forget which, 
near the top of the position, whether he thought any thing could possibly 
rouse the men up. In reply, he said, with a very expressive smile, and 
slight nod of his head, implying that even then Ke suspected what was 
about to take place. “ You'll see by and by, sir, if the Freech there 
choose to come over.” These words were hardly uttered when & move 
ment along the evemy’s line became apperent even to Our inexper> 
enced eyes 

THE BATTLE. 

At the first discharge from the French battery, the Whole body of the 
British troops, from one end of the line to the other started on their feet 
snatched up their arms, and formed themselves “ith as much regularity 
and apparent coolness as if they had beea excising on the parade in 
Hyde Park. I really could scarcely believe y eyes when I saw these 
men spring from the ground as if touched by4 magic wand, all full of life 
and vigour. though but one minute befor they bad been stretched out 
listlessly inthe sun. I bave already notced the silence which reigned 
over the field: now, however, there 7a5 lond hum, end oceasionally « 
shout, and many a burst of laughter, long a distance of nearly a mile, in 
the midst of which sound the pecul@r sharp click click of fixing bayonets 
fell distinctly on the ear. Meny Sousand stand of new arms had beep 
issued to the troops from the stores at Corunna; and J could observe the 
men rapping the Aints. tightening the screws, and tossing about their fire- 
loeks, with the air of veteran sportsmen, eager for a shot to try their new 
pieces. The officers, up te ths moment so laaguid, where seen every 
where brushing along the ‘ine, speaking to the sergeants, and making ar 
rangements, which we did not pretend to understand Aides-de camp 
galloped past us dropping their orders into the ears of the commanding 


officers of the different corps as they moved swiftly along the position 





*We are spe ak ng of the squares most expo ed to the ill-c« mbined and 
worse directed attacks of the French cavalry : and are not at present giv 
ing’any oninion @ the result ol Waterloo deserves a section 

‘ tus ‘ . 
Oli iS 


| Nota single face was now turned towards the ships, and we could searce 


ly get a soul to answer one of our questions All was animetion and 


cheerfulness over minds from which, but a short time before, it 
seemed as if every particle of spirit had fled. There appeared to be 
much conversation going on, and nota little jesting among the men, 
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while they were bracing themselves up, buckling on their knapsacks, and’ 
making various other arrangements, preparatory to the hard work they 
foresaw they would have to perform before the night fell. Their kits, or 
stock of clothes, none of which were very large, were soon ae 
their shoulders ; and, in a very few minutes, the army was perfectly ready 
to meet that of the enemy, who, by this time, was pelting rapidly _~ 
the side of the opposite heights, in three immense close colamns. 
have no precise notion how many men might l« in eath of these square, 
solid masses.—I think I have heard it stated at six or seven ey 
They kept steadily together, looked as dark as the blackest thander clou 
I ever saw ; and, f must say, their appearance was the most imposing 
formidable thing I reccollect to have seen, either before or maee 
On the English side there were only about « dozen small guns, whie 
made but a feeble return to the fierce attack of the enemy'sgreat raking 
battery, which continued tearing open the English ranks in dreadful style, 
uatil two armies became so completely intermixed in personal con- 
flict, that the enemy's shot could no longer be directed with certainty 
against their antagonists, without an equal chance of hitting the br os 
j 





When it was found, at the commencement of the action, that the English 
ans could make no serious impression on the heavy artillery of the bat- 
tery, they had been turned upon the buge French columns, which by | 
this time had reached the level space, less than a mile in w idth, lying be- | 
tween the bases of the two ranges of hills. ‘The round and grape with 
which the enemy's columns were saluted as they came across the valley, 
in some degree avenged the havoe wrougiit on the right and part of the 
centre of our line, by the raking broad-sides of the batiery so often allu- 
ded to. Mr. Oughton and I were near the centre of the line when the 
battle commenced; but as the ground thereabouts was rather flat, we 
found it difficult to see well into the valley, and, therefore, climbed an 
abrupt rising ground on the left of the English position, on which two or 
three regiments ‘vere posted, as we thought, in reserve. [see no men- 
tion, however, of these corpsin the accounts of the battle, and f pre- 
sume they must have belonged to the main line 
this rising ground, but rather lower than the ape where these troops were 
stationed, three Engiish field-pieces were placed. The guns had been 

working away bristl 











y at the French columns ever since the enemy came | 


through the openings between the planks.—Capt@in Basil Hall's 
ments of Voyages and traces. 


1 could observe more than one stream of blood teeing on ths terns 
reg: 


, —— 
THE STATESMAN. 

From the Diary of a late London Physician.—{ Comeluded.} 

“ On what a slender thread hangs every thing in life!” thought 1, as] 
stood silently at the foot of the bed, gazing on ite Stafford. ‘Yo think of 
aman like Stafford, falling by the band of an insizeifeant lad of & lord- 
fing—a titled bully! Oh, shocking and execrable custom ot duelling '— 
blot on the escutcheon of a civilized p whieh pl corm of 
every description at the mercy of the mean and worthless; which lyingly 
pretends to assert a man’s honour, and atone for insult, by turning the 
tears of outraged teeling into blood ! F 

About eight o'clock in the morning (Monday), I set off tor town, leav- 
ing my frieud inthe skilful hands of Mr. G—, aud promising to return, 
if possible, in the evening. About noon, what was my astonishment to 
hear strect-eryers yelling every where a “ full, true, and particular ac- 
count of the blasiae duel fought last night between Mr. Stafford and 
Lord ——'" Curiosity prompted me to purchase the trash. Ineed 
hardly say that it was preposterous nonsense. The ‘ duellists,’ it seemed, 
: fired siz shots a-piece ;'—and what will the reader imagine were the 
“dying” words of Mr. Stailord—aecording to these precious manufac- 
turers of the marvellous !—‘ Mr. Stafford then raised himself on his 
second’s knee, and with a loud and solemn voice, said ‘I leave my ever- 
lasting hatred to Lord .my duty to my king and country—my love 
to my family—and my precious soul to God! !!'°” 

The papers of the day, however, gave a tolerably accurate account of 
the affair, and unanimously stigmatized the “ presamption” of Lord —— 
in calling out such a man as Mr. Stafford—and on such frivolous grounds. 
My name was, most fortunately, not even alludedto. I was glancing 








About half way up| through the columns of the evening ministerial paper, while the servant 


was saddling the horses for my returnto the country, when my eye lit 
on the following eraareg “Latest news. Lord —7— is appointed 
Secretary. We understand that Mr. Stafford had the refuzal of 





within range of shot, and they were still firing atthe rear ot the three | it.’ Poor Stafford! Lord A—— had called on the minister, ‘late on 
reat masses, the heads of which were, by this time, actually mingled in | Sunday evening. and acquainted him with the whole affair. “ Sorry— 


the plain with the British troops, in and round the village of Elvina. The | 


intermisture of the combatants on this day was probably rendered great- | Lord 


er than usual, in consequence of the peculiar nature of the ground {i 
could hardly be called a plain, for it was crossed in all directions by roads 
cutin the earth like deep trenches, cight or ten feet below the suriace; 
while on the ground above them was spread a complete net-work of 
walls, hedges, and rows of trees, of such intricacy that, I should imagine, 
it was nearly impossible to form fifty men abreast any where. Thus, 
each corn-feld, or little patch of garden grount, became the scene of a 
separate - 8 We were quite near enough to see the soldiers scramb- 
ling over the walls, and mecting one another in these open spaces, or 
amongst the trees, while the smoke and the flashes of musketry from 
the hollow roads showed that a subterranean warfare was going on at 
the same time. To us the field of battle certainly looked as complete a 
scene of confusion as any thing could possibly be, and I suppose it must 
have presented a nearly similar aspect even to the more practised ob- 
servation of the commander of the destructive French battery on our 
right; for, about the period [ speak of, he ceased firing at the troops, and 
turned all his attention towards the few English field-pieces which I have 
already spoken of. Heretofore we had been viewing the fray from a 
gentle slope, several hundred yards in front of these English gone, but so 
considerauly below them in the level, that their shot passed far over our 
heads. When this great flanking battery, however, set seriously about 
silencing the fire i car artillery, which, as Lhave mentioned belore, 
were playing away upon those parts of the French columns not yet min- 


gled with their antagonists, our position, as mere spectators, became 


rather an unpleasant one. The small six-pound shot of the English field 
pieces had whistled over us merrily enough; but, when the heavy metal 


down the other side of the hill half way te Corunna. Several hit our 
guns, and made a fine scatter amongst the artillery men; 


sobt that fell short, came plump into the little hollow space where we 
nautical men had established ourselves, and from whieh We lad pro- 
posed to view the batile at our ease—as if it had merely been a pano- 


very,” saidthe premier. ‘ Rising man that, but we could not wait. 
is to be the man'’ I arrived at Mr. Stafford’s about nine 
o'clock, and made my way immediately to his bedroom. Lady Emma, 
pale and exhausted, sat by liis bedside, her eyes swollen with weeping. 
| At my request, she presently withdrew, and [took her place at my pa- 
| tient’s side. He was not sensible of my presence for some time, but lay 
with his eyes half open, and in a state of low muttering delirium. An 
| unfortunate cough of mine close to his ear, awoke him, and after gazing 
a yathim for nearly a minute, he recognised me and nodded. He 
s Cool 
him against making the effort. 

“ One word—only one, doctor,” he whispered hastily, —** Who is the 
—— Secretary ?"—*" Lord ,’ Lreplied. On hearing the name, he 
} turned his head away from me with an air of intense chagrin, and lay 
| silent forsome time. He presently uttered something like the words— 
| too hot to hold him,”—“ unseat him,”—and apparently fell asleep. I 
| found from the attendant that all was going on well—and thet Mr. Staf- 

tord bade fair for a rapid recovery, if he would but keep his mind calm 
and easy, Fearful lest my presence, in the event of his waking again, 
might excite him into a talking mood, I slipped silently from the room, 
and betook myself to Lady Emma, who sat awaiting me in her boudoir. 
I found her in a flood of tears. I did al! in my power to soothe ber, by 
| reiterating my solemn assurances that Mr. Stafford was beyond all dan- 


ger, and wanted only quiet to recover rapidly 








“Oh, Doctor ——! How could you deceive meso yesterday? You | 
y ’ ’ : 


knew all about it! How could you look at my little children, and -— 
| Sobs choked her utterance. “ Well—I suppose you could not help it 


I don’t blame you—but my heart is nearly broken aboutit! Oh, this | 
of the enemy came spinning and screaming about our ears, the stery told | honour—this honour! Ualways thought Mr. Stafford above t 
quite differently, Sone of these balls went completely over the English I 
guns, grazed the crest of the ridge, and, falling on the high road, rolled | against what she uttered. 


’ 


| suchthings!” She paused—I replicd not—for [ had not a word to say 


I thought and felt with her. 


| “would to Heaven that Mr. Stafford would forsake Parliament for 


* ° Thon af itice . g Area o. , ay ; ” . 7 * ’ . . 
whilst every | ever! ‘These hateful politics! He has no peace or rest by day or night!” | The talents of half the angels in heaven would’nt avail him! 
continued Lady Emma, passionately. “ His nights are constantly turn- 





ed into day—and his day is ever full of hurr; 
knows I would consent to be banished from society—to work for my 


ramic representation ofwar, instead of one of the severest struggles in | daily bread—I would submit to any thing, if I could but prevail on Mr. 


which two angry nutions had ever been engaged 





; 
| 





going to speak to me—but I laid my finger on my lips to warn | 


f 
June 25, 
ae 


laughter, served to clinch the nail which had been fixed by Mr. Stafford 








andthe indignant senator presently left the House, Another—and ano- 


another of the singed ones, arose and “ followed on the same 
side,” at.to no purpose. It was in vain to buffet against the spring-tide 
of favour which had set in to Mr. Stafford! That night will not be for 

tten by either his friends or his foes. He gained his point! within a 

rtnicht he had ousted his rival, and was gazetted Secretary! The 
effort he had made, however, on the occasion last alluded to, brought him 
again under my hands for several days. Indeed, indeed, F never had 
such an intractable patient! He could cot be prevailed on to shew any 
mercy to his constitution—he would not give fair play. Night and day— 
morning, noon, evening—spring, summer, autumn, winter—found biin 
toiling on the tempestuous ocean of politics, his mind ever laden with the 
most harassing and exhausting cares. The eminent situation he filled 
brought him, of course, an immense accession of cares and anxieties. He 
was virtually the leader of the House of Commons; and, though his ex- 
quisite tact aud talent seeared to himself personally the applause and ad- 
miration of all parties, the government to which he belonged was begin 
ning to disclose symptoms of disunion and disorganization at a time when 
public affairs were becoming every hour more and more involved—our 
domestic and foreign policy perplexed—the lat(er almost inextricably — 
every day assuming a new and different aspect, through the operation ot 
the great events incessantly transpiring on the continent. ‘The national 
cowfidence began rapidly to ebb away from the Ministers, and’symptom: 
of a most startling character appeared in different parts of the country 
The House of Commons—the pulse of popular feeling—began to beat ir- 
regularly—now intermitting—now with feverish strength and rapidity— 
clearly indicating that the circulation was disordered. Nearly the whole 
of the newspapers turned against the Ministry, and assailed them with the 
bitterest and foutest obloquy. Night after night poor Mr. Stafford tatked 
himself haarse, feeling that he was the acknowledged morth-piece of the 
Ministry, but in vain. Ministers were perpetually left in miserable mino 
rities; they were beaten at every point. Their ranks presented the ap 
pearance of a straggling disbanded army; those of the Opposition hun, 
together like a shipwrecked crew clinging to the last fragments of their 
wreck. Can the consequence be wondered at? 

At length came the Budget, word of awful omen to many a quaking 
Ministry! In vain were the splendid powers of Mr. Stafford put into re 
quisition. In vain did bis masterly mind fling light and order over his 
sombrous chaotic subject, and simplify and make clear to the whole 
country the, till then, dreary jargon and mysticism of financial technicali 
ties. in vain, in vain did he display the sweetness of Cicero, the thun- 
der of Demosthenes. The leader of the Opposition rose, and coolly 
turned all he had said into ridieule; owe of his sqnad then started to his 
fect, and made out poor Mr. Stafford to be asort of ministerial swindler 
and the rest cunningly gave the cue to the country, and raised - in every 
quarter clamorous dissatisfaction. Poor Stafferd began to look haggard 
and wasted; and the papers said he stalked into the House, night after 
night, like a spectre. The hour of the Ministry wascome. They were 
beaten on the first item, in the committee of supply. Mr. Staflord re 
sign@i in disgust and indignation; and that broke up the government. 

I saw him the morning after he bad formally tendered his resignation 
and given up the papers, &c. of office. He was pitifully emaciated. The 
fire of his eye was quenched, his sonorous voice broken. I could seare« 
repress a tear as I gazed at his sallow haggard features, and his languid 
limbs drawn together on bis library sofa. 

“ Doctor—my friend! This frightful session bas killed me, I'm afraid !"’ 
saidhe. ‘Iteel equally wasted in body and mind. J loathe life—every 
thins!” 

“| don’t think yon’ve been fairly dealt with! You've been crippled— 
shackled——” 














he foolery of | 


The purser andl Stafford to return to the bosom of his family !—Doctor, my heart’s hap- 


now held a council of war, and the proverbial result of such delibera- | piness is cankered and gone! Mr. Stafford does not tolerate me—his heart 


tions followed. 
cumstances, a retreat was the proper measure 


We agreed. unanimously, that, under existing cir-| is nol mine—it is'nt 


So again she burst into tears. “ What can your! I’ve laid an embargo on them all. 
The French gunners, | Ladyship mean ?” I enquired with surprise. 





as ifto quicken our prudent resolution, just at that moment pitebed a What I say, Doctor,” she replied, sobbing, “he is wedded to ambi- 
a shot so critically, that it fell between the two amateurs, and threw tion! ambiti: nalone! Oh, Iam often tempted to wish T had never seen 
the dirt and stones quite over us. The feeling produced on both our | or known lim! 


expressly at us; but although this was probably not the case, we took | will be failing him—his reason!” she repeated with a shudder, ‘and then!” 


the warning in good part, and moved off towardsarising ground still Her emotions once more deprived her of utterance. I felt for her from 


farther to the left, and two or three hundred yards out of the direct line of | my very soul! I was addressing some consolatory remark to her, when | 


fire. a gentle tapping was heard at the door. ‘“ Come in,” said Lady Emma, 
THE EVENING AFTER TUE BATTLE. and Mr. Staflord | 
2 lg } tures and grimaces—“ Ah, Docteur! Mons. déraisonné—il est fou! I 
Unfortunately, we could not remain till the very last upon our eleva- | yout absolument voir Milord ——! 
ted look-out station, from whence we had commanded so complete a |), : 
view of this hard-fought battle field, but were obliged to come down “ What can be the matter!” exclaimed Lady Emma, looking at me 
shortly after sun-set, that we might get on board, if possible, before dark.) with alarm. < oT a a re 
We took the shortest way from the top of the bill by a Tittle foot path, “Oh, only some little wandering, I dare say: but T'll si eturn and 
leading slong a steep bank, till we gained the great Coranna high 100d. | penort ppoeress!” said L. prev eg alae wo a t Bde mate ‘4 he “$8 
By this time the whole space between the field of battle and the town et to ie sick ithieiads ns ‘To a0 wat : :. ; y! 1 ale ° 1 a I Mr. Stak 
was pretty well crowded with wounded men, and stragglers of all kinds, | fora sitting nearly bolt unrizht in ¢ ow, his Me ay ac iendaliilr ta th ‘ 
wending their way, as well as they might, towards the point of embar- | ago, oe oh “~— Pe ae 
kation. The first person we met, on coming to the road, was an elderly | — 
officer, [ think of the 50th regiment, supported by a private soldier on 
pee side, and leaning on his sword with the other hand. We helped 
rim to gain a seat near the door of a little cottage, which we could see | Iie , ' fhe. ne } Pt 
had heen used as a temporary hospital, from the = aes wouhded, | ive 1 down, at the peril of his life, and be calm—but he insisted on see- 
- | y I h amt . *| ing Lord -. “He is gone. and left word that he would call at t 
dead, and dying men stretched ali round it. Thissituation being on the time to-morrow.” said ¥. bent ‘et | ’ Hat Ne WOU Call Bt ULls 
face of the hill next the town, was not liable to be strack by any direct ‘ Indeed ? Good of | . thse >t a a —— 
fire from the enemy, and. the chance of any stray shots plunging: into it, Thare t : nd ot I . . 7 oa oe Be bre Phe office ah it sposed 
, . nen Ae ty o There! there! he is stepped back again! Shew him up—shew him 
over the top of the ridge, was not great. The old officer's face was so | What, insult the King’s Prime Minister ?’Shew 1 oa 17 
pale, that a sinal! stream of bleed runnin , down his cheek. though not y A ede - bor he le, , — / shew — up, Louis, ad- 
broader than a thread, was as conspicious as if it nd been a line drawn pe Sn : pe ‘. arr he rows y> e a fain er tone, and the m« moe rs 
on @ sheet of paper. Thathe had received a serious wound, was evi- dually dow ’ ont "5 sit ats ho paired off—who - gee he sunk gra- 
dent, but we had not the least idea he was dving, “ [ should like the Fir dine } 4 b - ’ elaine perspiration burst f rth, and he fell asle ep 
doctor to look at my head,” be said; and in a minute or two the surgeon h — yay * lait P 1 to Lobe y and eg lly, Tonce more left him, and 
came from the cottage. He took off the officer’s cap, cut away some of | perpen. xplained it to Lady Emma, bade her good evening, and returned 
the hair, looked closely at the wound, and then paused. “ Well-sir-what- 


Je ne puis lui faire passer cette idée 


Doctor ——,” said he, as soon as I had taken my seat beside him. “I 
insist on seeing Lord ——,” naming the prime minister; “I positively in- 


sist upon it! Let his Lordship be shewn up instantly.” Limplored him 





of 


up 








’ . . 
Phe surgeon who was in constant attendance on him, called 
say-you?" asked the wounded man. whose Is d 5 lewis | at my house during the afternoon of the following day, and gave meso 
laboriously from his tips “Thi is n now to i a” . = vt th good an account of him, that I did not think it necessary to go down till 

3 09 0 o tnile, sir, replie we 2 > aff P a . P ¢ . - 
surgeon, for whom @ dogen iniserable sufferers were callin an . ~<A +1 “ day after, as I had seriously broken in upon my own practice. When 
! H f pce zg ; *ane ety Dal 7 $+ ’ 
ry oD we aa 4 as | I next saw him he was mending rapidly. He even persuaded we 
am sorry to tell y this wound is mortal. {t is Ny duty to tell vou that allowing him to he he Latte a vA Aege te d me into 
you have but « shorttline to live “Indeed, I feared so,” groaned th hb ves ; © have the daily papers read to him—a circumstance I 
. . *are« “>, rroane¢ me . 7 . © 
““ . .| mue *gretted ¢ > ft hin nidde Pe a ar . 
poorman, “And yet “he sighéd, “1 should like to live a little longer. regretted after I left him, and suddenly recollected how often the 
uf it were possible He aD *ke no more, but laid his eword on a large 
stone by his side, as gentlygs if its deel had been turned to glass, and 
that he was fearful of breakingit. What he mean! by this action we knew | 
not : for he sank down on the Brass alnjost immediately aftermards. On 
nis on ee f vm > © Were lofdiy appealed to by so many voices of 
men suffering trom their won, ‘ ine , - . 
> nan vinds.“and in despair of ever reaching the 
oats, that we knew not which way to turn, or what to do At first w 
At first we ’ . 
gave our arms to those nearest us ths a , Vos : cet on his legs in the House of Commons, el 
ed men failins, and others «tru hemmed +p dy Ki but. on th rr — ie | trifying it and the nation at large, by a speech of the most overwhelming 
: . ; Ming f@ gain oar assistance, it became | power and «ple; lour' H nt , ital eee ape 
quite evident that we chonld if 7 plendour e flune his scorching sarcasms mercilessly at the 
« hose sunn!l . astounded Opposition. esnecially at t! > ohn I . 
our ears to th mmmiications. In fact, we were just resolving, heard- - copeciaity @ those who 

hearted as it may seem, to walk alone - ? 


ing the wounded and thedving. we 
from the citv. came calloy 


public prints made allusions to him—some of them not very kindly or 
jcomplimentary. But there was no resisting his importunity. He hada 
wonderful wheedling wav with him. Two days after. he got me to 
consent to receiving the visits of his political friends: and really the re- 
| newal of his accustomed stimulus conduced materially to hasten his 
| recovery 


Searce six weeks from the day of the duel, was this indefaticable 
ardent spirit, Mr. Stafford. 


and 


never reach the shore if we did not close ] t It 
. ad contrives oO render 
themselves in any way 1 rominent in their opposit 
his absence ! 


fasfas we could. without beed 
en a nom! 


ion to his policy during 
, - ~ 

‘ : By an artful mane uvre of rhetoric—a skilful allusion to e 

’ art ere al s »F 

r< | ¥ wagon ent } cent unhappy circumstances ‘ 





ing shone . ard . . te) ‘he carried the House with him f om the 
sufferers who could not readily 4 theie « . Fuers to green all the very commencement, enthusiastically to the end, and was at last « ed 
er to Corunna, we found this precaut + ve Rm we came near) to pause almost every other minute. that the ches > m t ; 
; . ome 8 ‘ ' l already been tal . h one ° - . ' ’ > mi s f 
} ' : en taken, so that} The te aabion , 
such of the ur >i seonle weeny e unfortunate nobleman w ‘ shore . " 
e wo m _ i peon as we now liin w ith on foot. and these been fret ple Soe fie. Maen " es whi j 
were many hundreds, were trodging on. IT en - ,- SUee '™ taflo k—came it 
é nhardiv eal — ' n f 
: vy call it merrily, ba _eas : ; 
eertainiy with a decree of inmimation. whie Corda t} { htf 1| cream of the whole A ridien J s. even lam ! 
nod enenens ring the frightful | fel) upon him like a chower : 
predic ament of many of them, was truly w ee rm chee Me ‘ - fell upon h me ke a shows the ry YW ‘ 
, ally spe . m -s 
bn¢, indeed, the soldiers displawed a creat a rao : ii ! fat man, and sat perspirin Mr. Stafford «at < 
ed one cart filled with men, none of whom uttered a’ Ad. } this unlucky pers 
. aco y aint, though she vainly at mnted to mak } . : " , 


For the future, I shall live trembling frou day to day, | 
minds by this b road hint was, that the shot must have been aimed | fearful of the recurrence of such frightful scenes as yesterday ! his reason | 


s valet made his appearance, saying, with hurried ges- | 


“ Yes—cursed—cursed—cursed in my colleagues,” he interrupted me 
with eager bitterness; “it istheir execrable little-mindedness and bigotry 


that have concentrated on us the hatred of the nation. As for myself, I 
' 


aim sacrificed, and to no purpose. I feel [ cannot long survive it; for I 
am withered, root and branch—withered !" 

“Be persuaded, Mr. Stafford,” said I, gently, “to withdraw for a 
while, and recruit.” ° 

“Oh, ay, ay—any whither—any .whither—as far off as possible from 
| London—that’s all. God pity the man that holds office in these times 
Doctor, t 
Forgive me—I'm in a morbid, nay, almost rabid mood of mind 


; 


| 
rave. 
} 


and trouble! Heaven | Foiled at every point—others robbing me of the credit of my labours— 


sneered at by tools—trampled on by the aristocracy—oh, tut, tut, tut—tie 
| on it all!” ” : 
* Have you seen the morning papers, Mr. Stafford ?” 
“Not I, indeed. Sick of their cant—lies—tergiversation—scurrility 
I won't let one come to my house fo: 
"Tis adding fuel to the fire that is consuming me.” 
| “Sh, but they represent the nation as calling loudly for your re-instate 
ment in office.” 

“ Faugh-let it call! Let them lie on! I'm done with them—for the 
| present.” 

The servant brought wp the cards of several of his late colleagues 
“ Not at home, sirrah '!—Harkee—ill—ill,” thundered his master. J sat 
with him nearly an hour longer. Oh, what gall and bitterness tinctured 
| every word he uttered! How his chafed and fretted spirit spurned at 
| sympathy, and despised—even acquiescence! He complained heavily 

of perfidy and ingratitude on the part of many members of the House ot 
| Commons; and expressed his solemn determination—should he ever ré 
turn to power—to visit them with his signal vengeance. Ilis eyes flashed 
fire as he recounted the instance of one well-known individual, whom 
he had paid heavily beforehand for his vote, by a sinecure, and by whom 
ie was alter all unblushingly “jockeyed,” on the score of the salary be 
ing a few pounds per annum less than had been calculated on! “Oh, 
believe me,” he continued, “ of all knavish trafficking, there is none like 
sour political trafficking ; of all swindlers, your political swindler is the 
vilest.” Betore I next saw him, the new ministry had been named, some 
of the leading members of which were among Mr. Stafford’s bitterest and 
most contemptuous enemies, 


| a fortnight. 


and had spontaneously pledged themselv« 


to act diametricaily opposite to the policy he had adopted. This news 
| was too much for him; and full of unutterable fury and chagrin, he has- 
}tily left town, and, with all his family, betook himself, for an indefinite 
period, to a distant part of England. 1 devonthy hoped that he had now 
| had his surieit of politics, and would henceforth seek repose in the do 
mestic circle. Lady Emma participated anxiously in that wish: she doted 
jon he r husband more fundly than ever; and her faded beauty ton hingly 
| told with what deep devotion she had identified herself with her bu: 
band's interests 
As Tam not writing a life of Mr. Stafford, I must leap over a further 
terval of twelve anxious and agitating years. He returned to Parliament 
and for several sessions shone brilliantly as the leader of the Opposition 
Being freed from the trammelsof office, his spirits resumed their wonted 
elasticity, and his health became firmer than it had been for vears—so 
that there was little necessity for my visiting him on any other footins 
than that of friendship. A close observer could not fail to detect the 
system of Mr. Stafford’s Parliamentay tactics. He subordinated every 
| thing to accomplish the great purpose of his life. - He took every posst- 
| ble opportunity, in eloquent and brilliant speeches, of familiarizing Par- 
| liament, and the country at large, with his own principles; dexterous!: 
| contrasting with them the narrow and inconsistent silly of his Oppo- 
| nents. He felt that he was daily increasing the number of his partizans 
| both in and out of the House—and securing a prospect of his speedy re- 
| turn to permanent power Ione day mentioned this feature, ar d told 
| him Ladmired the way in which he gradually insinuated himself into the 





| confidence of the country 
‘Aha, Doctor !’—he replied briskly—“ to borrow one of your own 
terms—I'm reccinating the nation'”’ 
; oR ly—, 12—.—The star of Stefford again Lord of the Ascendant 
| This dav have the seals of the 





office been intrusted to my 


, 
. . - ‘ 
| frien 1 Stafford. ami‘ the thunders of the Com 


mons. and the univerea 








rratulations of the country He is virtually the Lea ler of the Cabinet 
wd has it all s own wav” with the Hon P. . 
jan ‘ sf Every appearance he 
sakes there ic ¢ . ; 1 rt ‘ 4 ie . 
} makes there ts the signal tora perfect tempest of applause—with, how 
jever, a few | ng-cieams of invet te hostility His course is full of 
dazzling dar g There are breakers a 1d—-he must tack about inces 
| sant! vid shoals anc k rd God } » I ‘ : me 
| l ’ 10d help him and give him calm 
ness and se'f-nossession—or he is lost 
! [suppose there will t retting near him, at least to such an insign 
iT; ty n as mvyself—wunlesc he chonld vn ronilv reeuire mv nrofes 
or r es How mv heart eats when J he T on n society. that 
he seems to feel most the attacks ir t him—and 
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1831. 


appears iil ewery day! Poor Stafford! I wonder how Lady Emma 
bears all this! 

I hear every where that a tremendous opposition is organizing, counte- 
nanced in very Mi qeviow, aod that he will have hard work to main- 
tain his ground. is paramount at present, and laughs his enemies to 
scorn! His name, coupled with almost idolatrous expressions of homage, 
isin every one’s m of the varium et mutalile semper race. His pic- 
‘ures are in every shop window ; dinners are given him every week; a.i- 
dresses forwarded from ali parts of the country ; the freedom of large ci- 
ties and corporations voted bim ; in short, there is scarce any thing said 
or done ia public, but what Mr. Stafford’s name is coupled with it, **** 

March —, 18—.—Poor Stafford, baited incessantly in the House, night 
after night. Canhe stand? every body is asking. He has commenced 
the session swimmingly—as the phrase is. Lady Emma, whom I acci- 
dentally met to-day at the house of a patient—herself full of feverish ex- 
citement—gives me a sad account of Mr. Stafford. Restless nights—in- 
cessant sleep-talking—continual indisposition—loss of appetite! Oh, the 
pleasure of politics, the swects of ambition! 

Saturday.—A strange hint in one of the papers to-day about Mr. Staf- 
ford’s unaceeuntable treaks in tae Jlouse, and treatment of various mem- 
bers. Whatcan it mean? A ieariul suspicion glanced across my mind 
—tivaven grant it may be groundless—on caupling with this dark news- 
paper hintan occurrence which took place some short time ago. It was 
this. Lady Amelia was suddenly taken ill at a bail given by the 
Duke of _ and U was called in to attend her. She had swooned in 
the midst of the dance, and continued hysterical for some time after ber 
removal home. I asked her what had occasioned it all—and she told me 
that she happened to be passing, in the dance, a part of ‘he room where 
Mr. Stafford stood, who had looked in for afew minutes to speak to the 
Marguis of “ He was standing in athoughtful attitude,” she con- 
tinued, ‘and some how or other I attracted his attention in passing, and 
lie gave me one of the most fiendish scowls, accompanied with a frighttul 














Soe Athion. 





19 


eee 


Lmoye out, [ may be shot throagh the heart !—Ob, God, what is to be- 
come of me? Would to heaven I had refused the seals of the —— 
office '—Doetor, do you think—the nonsense of medicine apart—do you 
think can do any thing forme? Any thing to quiet the system—to 
cool the brain? Would bleeding do? Bathing? What?—But mind— 
I've not much time for physic--I'm to open the —— question to-morrow 
night; and then every hour to dictate fifteen or twenty letters! Ina 
word" 

“Colonel Lord ——, sir,” said the servant, appearing at the door 

“ Ah, execrable coxcomb! he muttered to me. “I know what be is 
come about—he has badgered me incessantly for the last six weeks !—I 
Won't see him—not at home!” to the servant. He paused. “ Stay, sirrah! 
—beg the colonel to walk upstairs.” Then to me, “The man can com. 
mand his two brothers’ votes—I must have them to-morrow night.—Doc- 
tor, we must part,” hearing approaching footsteps. “I've been raving 
like a madman, { fear—not a word to any one breathing !—Ah, Colonel, 
good evening—good evening! said he, with a gaiety and briskness of 
tone and manner that utterly confounded me—walking and meeting his 
visitor half-way, and shaking him by the hands. Poor Stafford! I re- 








tarn ed to my own quiet home, and devoutly thanked God, who had shat | 
me out from such splendid misery, as I witnessed in the Right Honoura- | 
ble Charles Stafford ! 
Tuesday.—Poor Stafford spoke splendidly in the House, last night, for | 
upwards of three hours; and at the bottom of the reported speech, a note | 
was added, informing the reader, that “ Mr. Stafford was looking better 
than they had seen him for some months, and seemed to enjoy excellent | 
spirits.” How little did he, who penned that note, suspect the true siate 
of matters—that Mr. Stafford owed his “ better looks” and “ excellent | 
spirits” to an intoxicating draught of raw brandy, which only enabled him 
to face the House! [read his speech with agonizing interest; it was full } 
of flashing fancy, and powerful argumentative eloquence, and breathed | 
throughout a buoyant elastic spirit, which nothing seemed capable of | 





clare of the eye, I ever encouatered. 


It passed from his face ia an in-| 


overpowering or depressing. But Mr. Stafford might have saved his 


tant, and was succeeded by asmmileyas he nodded repeatedly to persons | trouble and anxiety—for he was worsted—and his bill lost by an over 


who saluted him. The look he gave me haunted me, and, added to the 
exhaustion I felt from the heat of the room, occasioned my swooning.” 
‘Though [ felt faint at heart while listening to her, [laughed it off, and 
tid if must have been fancy. ‘‘ No, no, Doctor, it was not,” she replied, 
for the Marchioness of —— saw ittoo, and no laterthan this very morn- 


} 
| 
| 


whelming majority! Ob! could his relentless opponets have seen but a 
glimpse of what L had seen, they would have spared their noble victim 
the sneers and railleries with which they pelted him thoughout the 
evening. 

Friday.—I this afternoon had an opportunity of conversing confiden- | 


i, when she called, asked me if [ had affronted Mr. Stafford. | tially with Mr. Staffore’s private secretary, who corroborated with my 


Could it be so? 
ing of insanity? 
mighty burden it bore? 
When I coupled the incident in question withthe mysterious hint in the 


Was this “look” really a transient ghastly out-flash- | 
Was his great mind beginning to stagger under the 


‘Phe thought agitated me beyond measure. | lations of madness. 


worst fears, by communicating his own, and their reasons, amounting to 
infallible evidence, that Mr. Stafford was beginning to give torth scintil- 
Hie would sometimes totally lose his recollection of 
what he had done during the day, and dictate three answers to the same 


. | . . : : 
daily print, my fears were awfully corroborated. I resolved to call upon | letter. He would, at the public office, sometimes enter into a strain of 


Mr. Staford that very evening 
but found he had left a little while befare for Windsor. The next morn- 
ing, however—Sunday—his servant brought me word that Mr. Stafford 
would be glad to see me between eizht and ten o’clock in the evening 
Thither, therefore, I repaired, about hall-past eight. On sending up my 


I was at his house about eight o'clock, | 


| 


conversation with his astounded underlings, so absurd and imprudent, 
disclosing the profoundest secrets of state, as must have inevitably and 
instantly ruined him, had he not been surrounded by those who were 
personally attachedtohim. Mr. communicated various other little 
symptoms of thé same kind. Mr. Stafford was once on his way down to | 





name, his private secretary came down stairs, and conducted me to the | the House, in his dressing-gown and could be persuaded with the utmost | 


minister’s library—a spacious and richly furnished room. 


Siatues stood | diffeeulty only to return and change it 


He would sometimes go down | 


in the window-places, and busts of British Statesmen in the four corners. | to his country-house, and receive his lady and children with such an ex-! 


‘The sides were lined with book-shelves, filled with elegantly bound vo- | travagant—such a frantic display of spirit and gaiety, as at first delighted, | 


Jumes; and alarge table in the middie of the room was covered with 
tape-tied packets, opened and unopened letters, &c. &e. Ke. 
broaze lainp was suspeaded from tie ceilihg, and threwa peculiarly rich 


and mellow light over the whole—anrd especially the figure of Mr. Stat-| house, and desiring to see me alone: and 


ford, who, in his long crimson silk dressi 1g-gown, was walking rapidly 
to and fro, with his arms folded on his breast. ‘The first glance shewed 
me that he was labouring under high excitement. [lis tace was pale 
aud his brilliant eyes glanced restlessly from beneath his intensely knit 
brows. 

‘* My dear Dactor—an age since I saw you!—Here I am—overwhe!m- 
ed, you see, as usual!” said he, cordially taking me by the hand, and 
leading me to aseat.—‘‘ My dear str, you give yourself no rest—you are 
aetually—you are rapidly destroying yourself!” said I, after he liad, in 


his own brief, energetic, and pointed language, described a train of symp- | 


(oms bordering on,those of brain-fever. He had, unknown toany one, 
latterly taken to opium, which he swallowed by stealth, in large quanti- 
ties, on retiving to bed; and I need hardly say how that of itself was suf- 
ficient to dérange the functions both of body and mind. He had lost his 
appetite, and felt consciously sinking every day into a state of the utmost 
languor and exhaustion-- so much so, that he was reluctant often to rise 
and dress, or go out. His temper, he said, began to fail lin, and he grew 
fretful and irritable with every body, and on every occasion. ‘ Doctor, 
doctor, I don’t know whether you'll understand me or not—but every 


thing cuanrs at me!” saidhe. “Every object grows suddenly invested | 


with personality—animation—I can't bear to look at them !—i am @p- 
wessed—J breathe ararified atmosphere !"—* Your nervous system is dis- 
‘turbed, Mr. Statford.”—“I live ina dim dream—with only occasional 
intervals.of real consciousness. Every thing is false and exaggerated 
about me. I see, feel, think, through a magnifying medium—in a word, 
I’m in a strange, unaccountable state.” 

“Can you wonder at it—even if it were worse?” 
vehemently with bim on his incessant, unmitigating application to public 
bnsiness, “* Believe me,” I concluded, with energy, “ you must lie by, 
or be laid by.” —* Ah—good, that—tease! But what's to be done! Must 
Tresign! Mast public business stand still ia the middle of the session ’ 
I've made my bed, and must lie on it.” 

I really was at a loss what to say. 
or “ prosing,”’ or any thing approaching to it. 


He could not bear “ preaching”’ 
I suffered him to goon 


as he would—detailing more and more symptoms like those above men- | 


tioned—clearly enough disclosing to my reluctant eyes, reason holding 
her reins loosely, unsteadily ! 

“JT can’t account for it, Doctor—but feed sudden fits of wildness some- 
‘imes—but for a moment—a second !—Oh, my Creator! [hope all is yet 
ound here, here!" said he, pressing his hand against his forehead. He 
rose and walked rapidly to and fro. ‘* Excuse me, Doctor, 1 cannot sit 
til!’ saidhe. * * * “Havel noteneugh to upset me ?—Only listen 
to a tithe of my troubles, now!—After paying almost servile court to a 
parcel of Parliamentary puppies, ever since the commencement of the 
session, to secure their votes on the bill—having the boobies her 
to dine with me, and then dining with them, week after week—sitting 
down gaily with fellows whom d utterly, unutterably despise—every one 
of the p wk suddenly turned tail on me—stole, stole, stole away—every 
one—and left me in a ridiculous minority ef 43!’—I said it was a eample 
of the annoyances inseparatide from office.—* Ay, ay, ay!" he replied, 
with impetuous bitterness, increasing the pace at which he was walking 
‘Why—vhy is it, that public men bave no principle—no feeling—no 
gratitude—no sympathy ?” he paused. 4 said, mildly, that [ hoped the 
throng of the session was nearly got through, that his embarrassments 
would diminish. and he would have some leisure on his hands. 

“Oh no, no, io!—my difficulties and perplexities increase and thicken 
on every side !—Great heavens! how age we to get on ?—All the mo- 
tions of Government are impeded—we are hemmed in—blockaded up— 
on every side—thé state-vessel is surrounded with closing, crashing ice- 
bergs !—I think I must quit the helm!—Look here, for instance. Afier 
ransacking all the art and resources of diplomacy, I had, with infinite 
difficulty, succeeded in devising a scheme fer adjusting our —— diffe- 





rences. Several of the continental powers bave acquiesced—all was | 


zoing on well—when this very morning comes a courier to Downing 
Street, bearing a civil hint from the Austrian Cubinet, that, if I perse- 
vered with my project, sach a procedure will be considered equivalent 
to a declaration of war!—So there we are at a dead stand!—"Tis all that 
execrable Metternich! Subtle devil! He's atthe bottem of all the dis- 
turbances in Europe '—Again—here, at home, we are all on our backs !— 
[ stand pledged to the bill. Iwill, and must go through with it 








My consistency, popularity, place—all are at stake I'm bound to carry 
it—and only yesterday the ——, and ——, and families—'gad '— 
half the I pper Honse—have given me to understand! must give up 
them. or ti —! —And then we are all at daggers-Crawn emong 
ours ‘s—a ¢ ke a cockpit, —— and —— eteraall; 
b g'—And —last nigh sM y be i with marke 
‘ : ! n l r 1] me, with stern 
no-trow, t ' ( tto — hill wa utterly out ‘ 
tior Must throw f j —,a measure that I have t 
sane 1. ane Bo # torn dra 
me tanto , P I am perpetu 
the 1 act ‘ issea f } 
hor ck \ 6 ass le t 





A large | 


said J, expostulating | 


then surprised, and finally alarmed Lady Emma into a horrid suspicion 
of the real state of her husband's mind. 


1 was surprised early one morning by his coachman’s calling at my | 
! when he was shewn into my 
», With a flurried manner, many apologies for his “ boldness,” and 
eutreaties—somewhat Hibernian, fo be sare, in the wording—that [| 
‘would take no notice whaterer of what he s.id’’—he told me that his mas- | 
ter’s conduct had lately been “ very odd snd queer-like.” ‘That on get- 
ting into his carriage, on his return from House, Mr. Stafford would 
direct him to drive five or «'x miles inte the country, at the top of his 
spec d—then back again—then to some distant part of London. without! 
once alighting, and with no apparent object; so that if was sometimes | 
| five orsix, or even sevin o'clock in the morning before they got home! 
“ Last night, sir,” he added, “master did ‘sou,‘mut uncommon ‘stroardi-| 
nary----he told me to drive to Greenwich---nud when I getsthere, he bids | 
me | ull up at the , and get him a draueht of ale—and then he 
drinks a sup, and tells me and John to finish it—and then tarn the horses’ 
heads back again for town !""—I gave the man |alf a guinea, and solemn- 
, ly enjoined him to keep what he lind told me o profound secret. 
| What wasto be done? What steps could we take? How deal with 
such a public mao as Mr. Stafford? I felt myse!! in a fearful dilemma | 
Should I communicate candidly with Lady Lama? I thought it better 
on the whole, to wait a little longer—and was delighted to find, that as 
public business slackened a little, and Mr. Statiord carried several fa- | 
vourite measures very successfully, and with corm)aratively little effort, | 
he intermitted his attention to business, and was persuaded into spending 
the recess at the house of one of his relatives, aseore or two miles from 
town—whose enchanting house and grounds, and magnificent hospitali- 
ties, served to occupy Mr. Stafford’s mind with bustiing and pleasurable 
| thoughts. Such a fortnight’s interval did wonders for him. Lady Emma, 
whom I had requested to write frequently to me about him, representes 
things more and more cheerfully in every succeeding letter—saying, that 
the ‘distressing flightiness,’ which Mr. Stafford had occasionally 
evinced in town, had totaly disappeared; that every body at —— House 
was astonished at the elasticity and joyousness of Mr. Stafford's spirits, 
and the energy ulmost amounting to enthusiasm, with which be entered 
| into the glitter™ng gaietics and festivities that were going on around him 
| “ He was the life and soul of the party. Ile seemed determined to ba 
| 


} 
prese 








nish business from his thoughts, at least for awhile: end whe nac hance 
allusion was made to it, would put it off gaily with—* suflicient for the 
| day is the evil thereof.” All this filled me with consolation. I dismissed 
| the apprehensions which had latterly harrassed my mind concerning him, 
and heartily thanked God that Mr. Stofford’s splendid powers seemed 
| likely to be yet long spared to the counmtry—that the hovering fiend wa 
| beaten off from his victim—might it be for ever! 





The House at length resumed; Mr. Stafford returned to town, and all 
his weighty cares again gathered around him. Hardly a few days had 
elapsed before he delivered one of the longest, calmest, most arvumenta- | 

| tive speeches whieh had ever fallen trom him Indeed it began to be 
| commonly remarked, that all he said inthe House wore a matter-of-fact 
business-like air, which nobody could lave expected from him. All this 
was encouraging. ‘The measure whiehhe brought forward in the speech 
last alluded to, was hetlv contested, inch by inch, in the Ilouse, and at 
last, contrary even to his own expectations, carried, though by an incon- 
siderable majority. All his friends coagratulated Lim on his triumph 
“Yes, Lhave triumphed at last,” he said, emphatically, as he left the 
House. He went home late at night, nd alarmed—confounded his do 
mestics by calling them all up, and—i is lamentable to have to record 
such things of such a man—insisting on their d/uminating the Nouse— 
| candles in every window—in front and behind! It was fortunate that | 
Lady Emma and her family had not yet returned from —— House, to | 
| witness this unequivocal indication et retarning insanity. He himself 
| personally assisted at the ridiculous task of lighting the candles, and 
| putting them in the windows; and when it was completed, actually 
harangued the assembled servants on the signal triumph he and the 
| country had obtained that night in the Howse of Commons, and con- 
cluded by ordering them to extinguish the lights, and adjourn to the 
| kitchen to supper, when he would presently join them, and give them 
a dozen of wine! He was as good as his word; yes, Mr. Stafford sat et 
the head of his confounded servants—few in number, on accoum of 
the family’s absence, and engaged inAbe most uproarious hilarity! For 
tunately, most fortunately, his conduct was unhesitatingly attributed to 
| intoxication—in which condition he was really carried to bed at an ad 
| vanced hour inthe morning, by these whom nothing but their bast 
fears hed saved from being similarly overcome by the wine they had | 
All this was told me by the coachman, who had com 








heen ri iking 
municated with me formerly—and with tears. for he was an old and 


He assiduously kept up among his fellow-servants the 
n that their master’s drunkenness wasthe cause of hisestraordinary 


faithful servant 


‘ vw 
I calle him the day after, and found him sitting on his library, dic 
tating to his secretary, whom he directed to withdraw as soon as Ten 
j He thea drew his chair close to mine, and irst into tear 
Doctor. would you believe it aid he 1 was horridiv drunk! 
rht—I can't imag f e how—and am eure I did comet or other ve 
mong the servants | dare not ie ree. askany of them—t 


hamed ta lank even my vale ‘ . 
camed to look ove n the face 





| on different subjects. although the fiend was manifest again! 





$$ 
* Poh, poh—Semel igsanivimus omnes.” 1 stammered, attempting to 
smile—scarce knowing what to say. 

“ Don’t—don't desert me, Doctor !'—he sobbed, clasping my hand, 
and looking sorrow fully in my face—— Don’t you desert me, my t 
friend. Every body is forsaking me!—the King hates me—the Comi- 
mons despise me—the people would have my blood, if they dared'~And 
yet at rh: +s ae { done ’—Ciod knows, I have done every thing 
or the best--indeed, indeed If have !"—] continued ing 
heed ileal 

“ There's a terrible plot hatching against me!—Hush!" He rose 

; {— ! , aod 
bolted the door. * Did you see that fellow whom [ ordered out on your 
Saeko ke m—<aaming his private secretary —* Well, that infamous fellow 

nks he is to succeed me in my office, and has actually gained over the 
Kin and several of the aristocracy to his interest ("" J 

* Nonsense—nonsense—stufl'!—You have wine in your head, Mr 
Stafford,” said I, angrily, trying to choke down my omotichs: 

“ No, sir—seber enough now, Doctor I'l tell you what (albeit 
unused to the melting mood) has thus overcome me; Lady Emata fa- 
vours the scoundrel! They correspond! My children, even, are gain- 
ed over!--Bat Emma, my wile, my love, who could bave thought it!’ 
° ® ° Isucceeded in calming him, and he bepan to converse 





Dr. ——, 


Vil intrust you with a secret--a state secret! You must know that I have 
long entertained the idea of uniting all the Puropean states into one wast 
republic, and have at last arranged a scheme which will, I think, be un 
hesitatingly adopted. I have written to Prince —— on the subject, and 
pm hisanswer soon! Isn'tita grand thought!" L assented, of course, 
“ft will erablazon my name in the annals of eternity, beyond ali Roman 
and all Grecian tame,” be continued, waving his hand oratorically ; 
“but I’ve been—yes, yes—premature!—My secret is safe with you 
Doctor 2 

“Oh, certainly !" 
sigh. 

* But now to business. Ili tell you why I've sent for you.” Thad 
called unasked, as the reader will recollect. “HU tell you,” he con 
tinued, taking my hand affectionately, “ Doctor —-, | have known you 
now lor wany years, ever since we were at Cambridge toge ther,” (my 
beart ached at the recollection,) “and we have been good friends ever 
since. Lhave noticed th it vouhave never asked a favour from me since 
[knew you Lvery one else has teased me-~but I have never had a re- 
quest preferred me from you, my dear friend ic burst into tears, 
mine very nearly overflowing. There was no longer any doubt that 
Mr. Stafford—the great, the gifted Mr. Stafford, was sitting before me in 
a state of idiotey!—of madness! | fell faint and sick as be proceeded.— 
“Well! I thank God I have it now in my power to reward you—to 
offer you something that will fully show the fees I bear you, and my 
unlimited confidence in your taleats and integrity. Lbave determined 
to recall our ambassador at the court of ——, and shall supply his 
place’—he looked at me with a good-natured smile—" by my friend 
Dr. ——!" He leaned back in his chair, and eyed me with atrium 
phant, a gratified air, evidently preparing bimeeli to be overwhelmed 
with my thanks. In one instant, however, “a change came o'er the 
aspect of hisdream.” Hisfeatures grew suddenly disturbed, now flashed, 
now pale; his manner grew restless and embarassed, and I felt con 
vinced that a lucid interval had occurred, that a consciousness of bis 
having been either saying or doing something very absurd, bad that 
instant flashed across his mind. * ‘Ab, I sec, Doctor——!"" he resumed, 
in an altered tone, speaking hesitatingly, while « vivid glance shot from 
his eye into my very soul, as though he would see whetber L had detect 
ed the process of thought which had passed through his mind, “ you 
look surprised—ha, ha'—and well you may! But now Pll explain the 
riddle. You must know that Lord —— is specting to be our new am 
bassador, and in fact | must offer it to him; but—but—I wish to pique 
him into declining it, when V'U take offence—by—by telling bim—hint 
ing carelessly, that one of my friends had the prior refusal of it!” 

Did not the promptitude and plausibility of this pretest savour of mad 
ness? He hinted soon after that he hind. much business in hand, and 1 
withdrew. I fell back in my carriage, and resigned myself to bitter 
and agonizing reflections on the scene I had juat quitted. What was to 
be done? Mr. Stafford, by some extravagant act, might commit himself 
hs prey | with public affairs 

ady Emma, painful as the task was, must be written to. Measures 
must now be hadrecourse to. ‘The case admitted of no farther doubt 
Yes—this great man must be put into cons*raint, and that immediately 
In the tumult of my thoughts, I scarce knew what to decide on; but at 
last Tordered the man to drive to the houses of Sir , and Dr—., and 
consult with them on the proper course to be pursued. 
~ *. > - 7 





I replied with a melancholy air, uttering a deep 





Oh, God!—Oh, horror !--Oh, my unhappy soul!—Despairt Hark~ 
what do I hear? —Do IL hear aright— ° id . . 
Have I seen aright—or is if all a dream 1—Shali I wake to-morrow, and 
find it false’ 

a oe 


WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 
from the last Quarterly Review 


We once more beg leave to solicit attention to the state of our Weet 
India colonics. Whether the black population of the West Indies be 
bond or free, and their produce cheap or dear, are supposed to be topic« 
which affect the colonists alone, and in which the subjects of the mothér 
country have scarcely any perceptible interest. A desire to remove this 
error, before it be too late, is the motive which induced us to make the 
present appeal to the public. Strange as it may appear, itis not impor 
sible, even ina country accustomed to lofty language about its own wi 
dom and intelligence, that somé of the ehief sources of national pros 
perity may be nearly dried up before they are seriously believed to be 
in danger 

The subject of our Weet India Colonies seems io divide itself into 
two great branches,—the expediency of a forcible emancipation of the 
slaves, and the alleviation of the distresses of their masters. ‘The dis 
cuss'on of the one naturally precedes that of the other. If the justice 
and expediency of compulsory emancipation were satisfactorily estab 
lished, that, undoubtedly, ought to take place, to whatever de + ce the 
distresses of the planters might be augmented by i*. Their case might 
excite commiseration, but could pot alter the resolution which ever 
iinpartial and deliberate inquirer must form. i, on the other baad, 
there should appear to be insuperable obstacles in the way of every 
scheme of forcible emancipation which has hitherto been proposed, then 
it will become necessary to proceed to exawine the situation of the co- 
lonists, and consider whether the same means whieb may be adopted fos 
their relief, way not be rendered, at the same Ume, condacive to te 
final emancipation of the siaves 

We co one step farther, and are bound to say, that so /#T 48 We are ca- 
pable of jadging, those who support the colonists, have, O98 Many occa 
sion, gone a great deal furtherthan they were warranted to do, in dis- 
puting the facts and statements of the Anti-slerery Association an@ 
others, with respect (o the treatment and condit”" of the negroes at the 
present day. They seem to us to bave comrpitted a great mistake in se 
doing. ‘They have gained ao triends by it, snd have lost the support of 
many in whose good opinion they would wish to stand well put it 
must be acknowledged, in their justificao9, that the course they have 
sursued is extremely oatural. Whatever errors or offences a man may 
love committed, if extravagant and velounded charges are accumulated 
against bim, he is apt, under a conc/ousmess of the wrong he suffers, 
to meet them with too abrupt anJ unqualified a denial Ww e conceive 
this to have occurred in the present instance. Where there is great 





power on one de, and insnfiiciem protection on the other, examp les of 
harshness and oppression m t inewitably occur | bey do so in every 
country, and tn every climate: and where the terms of the connexion 
are so unequal as they are between the master and the slave io the We 


Indies they cannot { j to be more common than under a happier frame 
of soc ety. it appears to Us, that sufficient evidence has been adduced 
to establich this ¢o be the fact. On the part of the colonists, thove Ce 
ere even to the present mild and modified system « 


fects which adl . 
their body ser and 





| slavery. and whi the most abie and inte vy) em of 
lament, +! be mere candidly acknowledged than thoy have general 
ly been. In apprebension they have no reason to sir nk from a fair 
renrese vation of the truti Neither the structure ot society nor the 
minds and manners of the individaals of which it it composed, can be 
transformed instantly Our surprise o ht more prope rly to not that 
n ns to be done, but that so much has eiready becs 
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Bat if the colonists have acted inconsiderately on the one hand, we 
canhot help saying that the abolitiomsts appear to bave erred more widely 
on the other. The motives of most of persous of whom this body 
is composed, we believe to be perfectly pare and disinterested, and we 
suould be to apply tc them a single expression which could be re- 
garded as unkind or disrespectful. But the bulk of them really know 
nothing of the difficaliies with which the subject is sarrounded. They 
are directed solely by abstract notions of justice and humanity, which 
cannot be denied to be among the best of al! human incentives to action, 
when ander the control of wiedge and discretion; but, when de- 
prived of this saiutary restraint, are among the gost fallacious guides it is 
possitile to follow. They conceive it to be their duty, at all hazards, to 
resoue the African, whom they invariably paint to themselves a» mild, 
tractable, and industrions, out of the hands of a master who is always 
represented as inhuman and oppressive; and imagine, that as soun as the 
flat of manumission shall have issued from the British senate, the work of 
merey will be perfect, and the reign of peace and happiness will begin. 
Vrom the w' tenor of their words and actions, itis evident that they 
neither know the facts, nar undérstand the grounds, upon which theu 
opinions ought to be founded; and, iike many other well-meaning, but 
incompetent legislators, they stir up and promote innovations of which 
they are qualified neither by their habits nor by their acquirements to 


foresee the ¢ 4 , immediate or ultimate. 


Nest to these we may advert to a small but compact phalanx of po- 
liticans, who affect a deep interest in the state of the negroes in the West 
Indies, and make common cause with the abolitionists, in order that they 
tay be ushered into public place, or public favour, upon their shoulders. 
With them slavery may be regarded asa kind of stock in trade, and the 
woes of the sons of Aicica are valuable—ut puris placeant, et declumati 
fiat. On the hustings at clecticas, in halls and societies at torenoon 
meetings, and in taveras when toasts and speeches begin atter dinner, 
scarcely a single opportunity offers, in which some orator or other does 
notintroduce the negroes, for the sole purpose of gaining the votes or 
favour of men infinitely better than himself, and with whose simplicity 
ind credulity, as soon es he has taken his departare, he is delighted to 
make bimself merry with his friends and associates. 

There remain a considerable body of abolitionists, whose conduct, 
(hough their capacity and sincerity are above all question, appears to us 
npen to severe and solemn animadversion. From dwelling constantly, 
and some of them almost exclusively, on the same subject, they have 
accustomed themselves to speak and write with a degree of virulence, 
of the character and natural tendency of which it is impossible they ean 
be aware. Itis with extreme regret we feel ourselves obliged to declare, 
that the methods they have taken to advance the cause in which they are) 
engaged, appear to us the most provoking and uncharitable we have ever | 
witnessed. They almost take it for granted, that every accusation which 
is brought against the planters must be true, and that nothing can be 
worthy of credit which is urged in their defonce—are too prone to be- 
lieve the worst—prefer charges mach too sweeping and indiscrininate— 
are a great deal too fond of raking together particulars which are stale or 
anfounded—and show an unprecedented antipathy to everything which 
looks like peace or reconciliation. It very rarely happens that they will 
condescend to reason with an adversary upon equal terms, but assume at 
the outset,that they themselves must be right, and that none can differ from 
them in opinion but those who are without conscience, or without un- 











derstanding. And what is it, we would ask, which justifies them in be- | patiates on particular instances of liberated Africans being worth from 


' 
ing so intolerant and overbearing? ‘They, as well as all other men, | 


must be —_ of, not by their professions or pretensions, but their eon- | does not venture to affirm that they display any thing like general and re | 


duct; and 
all things over their opponents displayed itself! more conspicuously in 





aS 
reached thet point of depression. Should compensation be sincerely | but live in a constant state of idleness and 
Seve never understood that the colonists were likely to 


proposed, we 
prove unreasonable ; but we shouldbe much su 
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ery.” These you 
source of discontent, among those 











would also prove an 


if the most mo-| who remained slaves, both by their condition and their conduct. Even 
derate species of equitable adjustment should be found to accord either | their 


parents would not always qui submit to work while they saw 


with the inclination or means of the country; and to strip them of their | their children wandering about idle ; their brothers end sisters, born be- 


property without it, would be an act of spol n so flagrant and in thes 


times a precedent of such evil omen, that we believe few men will be | and the distinction between bond and free would, in all cases, inevital 


— sufficiently hardy to venture upon it. 


less alarming experiment has therefore usually been recommended 


e | fore the passing of the act, would probably prove still more refractory ; 
1 , 

become more galling to those who were left in a. a 
The abolitionists view all this more favourably. ey see no prospect 


It bas heen proposed that some sort of gradual emancipation of these | of disturbance or dissatisfaction, and rely upon the free children who 


slaves should be enforced, by which the ends of the abolitionists woul 


be as securely attained, while the change wrought upon the condition of | dustry, order, and civilization. 


d| would spring up, proving the pledges and instruments of improving in- 
: We lament our inability eo portals in 


the colonists would be so incapable of positive proof, that all claim for | so pleasing an anticipation. In Europe such a result would probably 


compensation might effectually be eluded. Free labour, it was affirmed | follow; bat inthe West Indies, where the tem 


tions to idleness arc 


will everywhere be offered in abundance, and at a rate so much cheaper | at presentso strong, and the animal Vp weeny of the negroes are as 


than that of the slave, that, after an act for compulsory emancipation | yet so ungovernable, we fear it woul 


shall have passed, the estates of the colonists will rather be improve 


disturb the whole social system: 
d | now established in these colonies ; and, if this should be the consequence, 


than injured. This point, however, apon which such opposite opinions | they would, we fear, be oe to wait long, and suffer much, before 


have been entertained, seems now to be definitively settled. Ludivida-| they could obtain a better. 


tthe abolitionists flatter themselves and 


al emancipated negroes may occasionally exert great industry and ac-| their supporters as they may, they cannot deny that, without any call or 


tivity, bat we know of no community of emancipated negroes, the mem- | authority but that which arises from a thirst of dving 


od, they are ven- 


bers of which have gencrally betaken themselves to aay steady occupa- | turing on a project of which the risk is unquestionable, but the success 
tion; and that persons of this class can be depended upon for a regular | exceedingly uncertain. Notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
supply of labour, appears to be a completely hopeless expectation. | contrary, it will be found on inquiry that nothing analogous to it has ever 
The main purpose of the late mission of Consul-general Mackenzie to | been attempted, under the same circumstances, either in the East Indies, 


Hayli, or at least of the excursions he made through the country, was t 


ojinthe United States, or in South America. If the government would 


clear up this very question. Byall candid persons, the deliberate opin- | agree to guarantee the colonists against future loss, it would then be en- 
ion which that able man bas formed from careful observation, and the | titled to accede to any proposal the abolitionists might make ; but as the 
whole tenor of the evidence he has published, will be thought conclu- | very reverse of this is now assumed to be the fact, we areutterly unable 


sive. Such invincible repugnance do the free negroes of that islan 


d| to comprehend upon what maxims ot reason or policy it can conceive 


feel to labour, that the system of the Code rural of 1626, about the gena- | itself warranted, without cause, and at such a crisis, to expose the 
ineness of which so much doubt was entertained a few ape ago, is de- | whole property invested in the West Indies to so perilous an issue. 


scribed as falling little short of the compulsion to whic 


1 the slaves had We 


save now done with the colonists, so far as emancipation is con- 


been subjected previous to their emancipation. “The consequences of | cerned. The interests of the slaves meet us next.—[ To be Continued. } 


delinquency,” he says, “are heavy fine and imprisonment, and the pro- 


visions of the law are as despotic as can well be conceived.” He atte 


wards subjoins;—* Such have been the various modes for inducing or 


compelling labour for a forty years. Itis next necessary to asce 
tain, as far as it is practicable 


” 


had an influence. 


so much neglectec 
of 1829 by no less than ten millions of pounds. 


», the degree of success which has attended 
each; and the only mode with which Tam acquainted, is to give the re- | 
turns of the exported agricultural produce during the same period, mark- 
ing, where it can be done, any accidental circumstance that may have 
Ile then quotes the returns at length, and observes 
—‘There is one decided inference from the whole of these six returns 
—viz., the positive decrease of cane cultivation in all its branches. ‘The 
diminution of other branches of industry, though not equaily well mark- 
ed, is no less certain, than that articles of spontaneous growth maintain, 
if not exceed, their former amount.” We may further add, that even 
the light labour required for trimming and planting coflec-trees has been 

| that the export of coffee, in 1830, falls short of that 


—»>— 

r- LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A Tale of Fashionable Life, entitled “‘ Pin-Money,” by the authoress 
of ‘‘ Manners of the Day,”’ may be very shorily expected. 

Miss Landon, the popular authoress of * The Improvisatrice,”’ and 
| other poems of great beauty, has nearly completed a prose fiction, to be 

called “ Romance and Reality.” 

Mr. Ross Cox’s forthcoming work, “The Colombia River,” will ix 
clude a narrative of his residence of Six Years on the Western side ot 
the Rocky Mountains, among various tribes of Indians hitherto nnknown, 
together with a Journey across the American Continent. 

Paris and London, a story of modern life and manners in these two 
great cities, is announced for early publication. 

“ Standard Novels.,’ The present number of this work contains 
“The Spy,” by Mr. Cooper, complete in one volume, beautifully em- 
bellished by engravings from originai designs by Maclise. ‘The chiet 
attraction, however, consists in a new Intreduction, Notes, and other il- 


r- 


The evidence taken before a Committee of the House of Commons! lustrative matter, written expressly for the present edition | the author, 
in 1830, relative to the state of the liberated slaves on the coast of Africa, | who has also revised and corrected the text, the former editions being 
though not perfectly uniform, leads upon the whole to the same result, | very incorrect.—The volume to be published June the Ist will comprise 
Mr. M’'Cormac, whose representation is the least gloomy, and who ex- | the whole of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” by Miss Jane Porter. 





The public will be glad to hear that a cheaper edition, in 2 vols. of Mr 


£40 to £50 a year, which they have earned by their own industry, yet | Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro is in the press. 


witnesses, so far as we have observed, is decidedly unfavourable. Cap 


Jaquelin of Holland, by the author of “The [Heiress of Bruges,” wil! 


t would be well if that superiority which they arrogate in | gular habits of labour, while the account givea of them by all the other | very shortly make its appearance. 


t.| Dr. Thomas Mayo is engaged on an Essay on the Influence of Tei. 


y he lier a. thee atone > ks ¢ “ti | ners : ry 7. : igestion. 
their words and actions. Lf ever moderation and caution ought to be | Bullen, R.N., says that, at Sierra Leone, “ they give the blacks a portion | perament in modifying Dyspepsia, or Indigestion 


observed, it surely, is in the case of those who gratuitously urge the adop- | 
tion of measures by which the security and property of individuals, and | 
welfare of the state may be deeply compromised. If even the apostles 

themselves were reproved foran act of apparent zeal, “ because they 

knew not the spirit they were of,” it ought to teach more diffidence than 

it seems to us to have done to many of the abolitionists, and even to 

ministers of religion among the number, who under the guise of benevo- 

tence, have exhibited a keenness and imperiousness of temper for which 

Christianity affords neither precept nor example. 

Having offered these preliminary observations on the manner in which 
the recent discussions with regard to West India subjects lave, on both 
sides, been characterized, we shell now enter into some examination of 
the two main questions at Issue. ‘The first of these, in order as well 
as importance, Is that which relates to the compulsory emancipation of 
the negroes. 


.No sooner, however, is it proposed to accomplish this by ast of par 
liament, either gradually or at once, than the colonists immediately ask, 
Poy whom they are to be indemnified for the vast loss of 

roperty which they apprehend such a measure would entail upon them. 
t cannot be denied, that they have a clear right to put this question; yet, 
numberless as are the tracts and speeches which have been written and 
delivered on the subject, we do not remember to have ever seen it an- 
swered. The colonists have invariably stated, and we do not see how 
the statement can either be denied or resisted, that they and their ances- 
tors have been encouraged, by a series of acts of parliament as explicit 


as any which have ever received the sanction of the legislature, to lay | to that of the slaves in our own colonies, will hereafter come under 


out vast sums of money in the purehase and improvement of slaves and 


fand in the West Indies, and that they cannot, without a flagrant breach | themselves industrious or inactive ; and the picture they present seems not often attended with fatal results. 


of faith, be deprived of this property un'ess they receive compensation. 


have used, nor ingenious inthe interpretation they afterwards have put 
upon them. Of this the colonists have a right to complain. It is neiiher 
just nor becoming to endeavour to amuse them with indefinite and un- 
meaning language, until an act for compulsory emancipation ean be ob- 
tained,—under the full conviction that when such aa act bad once pass- 
ed, the West Indians would be at their mercy, and compelled to put up 
with whatever so called indemnification they might be able, by entreaty 
or remonstrance, to extort from the public. 
It .*erefore behoves all those who love fair and open dealing, to con- 
sider to what such a compensation as would deserve the fiat of a just 
arliament must amount. ‘The number of slaves scattered over our 
est India colonies reaches to at least 700,000, and if each is estimated 
at about £100, the value of the slaves alone will be found little short of 
£ 70,000,000. The colonists aver, that the land without the slaves 
would be worth nothing, and, provided this allegation be substantiated, 
the land wust be purchased tikewise. The land being probably equal 
in value tothe slaves, the demand of compensation would, by that means, 
be raised to the enormous sum of £ 140,000,000. 
1 is impossible to make anythiag like an exact calculation on the sub- 
ject, but suppostug that which we have now given should be thonght to 


4 T's vate | to | al assent were to be free, society in the West Indies would probably be 
»e excessive, is there an individual to be found who ean persuade him- 


self, that the country, already impatient under the pressure of its burdens, 
either could or would consent to pay atenth part of such a sum, were 
it awarded to the colonists, as an equivalent for the loss which the com- 
pulsory emancipation ofghe negroes would occasion? The truth is, 
aud the abolitionists know it, that no such expectation is entertained in 
any quarter. ompensation, in the plain and ordinary acception of the 
terms, is manifestly impracticable. In this strait, what course do the 
abolitionists usually adopt? They still retain the word compensation, 
which it would not be convenien altogether to disuse, but task their 
ingenuity to reduee its amount, till, under the operation of their exten- 





of land to cultivate, and they cultivate just as much as will keep them, 


and not an inch more.” 


The History of Poland, from the earliest period to the present times 


Mr. Jackson, one of the Judges of the Mixed | with a narrative of the present transactions by a Polish Nobleman, is in 


Commission Court, on being asked,—‘“ Taking into consideration the | preparation. 


situation of Sierra Leone, and the attention paid by governinent to pro- 


The Staff-Officer, or the Soldier of Fortune, by Oliver Moore, is 


mote their comfort, what progress have they made towards civilization | nearly ready for publication. 


or the comforts of civilized life !” makes this answer—“ I should say very 


Mr. Richard Watson is about to publish the life of the Rev. John Wes 


inadequate to the efforts that have been made to promote their comfort | ley, M. A., including Notices of the Rev. Charles Wesley, M. A. 


and civilization.” ro Spence, on being asked a similar question, re- 

a very indifferent opinion as to their progress in 
industry. I Lave not been able to observe that they seem inclined to gul- 
tivate torexportation. Their wants are _ few, and they are very 


ylies—“* | have formec 


wild; and their wants are supplied by the 


all their wants.” 


the negro, whether he is found in the old or the new world. ‘The resu 
of the trial made in Haiti seems in itself tobe decisive. It has bee 


yet sa 





necessity of enforcing it y positive coercion. Whether the moral an 


; J ittle exertions they make. | tirely removed.—London, May 1st, 1831. 
They have sufficient to maintain them in clothing and food, and these are 


No further reliance is placed upon the extracts here introduced from 
the evidence taken before the Committec, than as they confirm the opin- 
ion of Mr. Mackenzie, and illustrate the easy, indolent disposition of 


made throughout the whole of a fertile and extensive island, placed un- . " : 
| der circumstances as nearly similar as possible to our own colonies, after — a Ne ae highly —— — 
Seg sree has been enjoyed fora period of nearly forty years; and teresting oakeainia wen ° on which the Chanticleer ad ens on A A 
nsuperable is the repugnance of the negroes to any kind of re- y : Bage' 
gular daily labour, that the government, even at this day, is under the 


Mr. Forde announces for publication, a work under the title of the 
True Spirit of Milton’s Versification, developed in a New and System 
atic Arrangement of the First Book of Paradise Lost, by which the 
diffcultics commonly experienced in the reading of that Poem are en- 


—<>—— 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION OF H. M. S. CHANTIC- 
LEER—DEATH OF HER COMMANDER. 

It is with no ordinary feelings of regret thet we have to record the 
It loss of Captain Foster, R. N., late commander of H. M. 8. Chanticlecr 
rs pI his most unfortunate event, which has deprived the naval service of an 

efficient and valuable officer, science of a gifted and devoted follower, 


since the year 1827, was fast drawing to its conclusion. Her valuable 
a commander having withstood the effects of every climate from the 


physical condition of the free negroes in Haiti be superior or inferior Equator to the wintry regions of South Shetland, in the pursuit of a dif- 


ficult but highly valuable service, met mith his death by one of those 


; , pte se > accidents whi i ich it is surprisi . 
consideration. Weare now only inquiring whether free negroes show dents which fall to the lot of sailors, and which it is surprising are 


civilization. 
If neither adequate compensation, nor immediate oreven modifie 


tend there can at least be no 


any compulsory legislative measure can be brought forward; and w 


have no hesitation in acknowledging that we were at one time favourabi 
to its adoption. 


our epinion. 





On examining it more carefully, however, several 
“her : ; y jaway, and it was with difficulty th hey ined the ce i 
wr ncge  > on man inne ring Altes se, | Daggett |, | away, ‘ i difficulty that they regained the canoe. His 
our anid wy Siete > vytitg ee eee corps was discovered by some Indians a few aa afterwards, and con- 
were postponed to a distant period, it would be apt, like other things in cables atthe vr yew by — ees AEHES SE CRAGIN, ONE © culate 
similar circumstances, to be forgotten, and would come like a surprise at | pay wy contr 9° way b 
last, before ef ony had been made for the commencement of and expectations of scientific men will be no less disappointed. 
its operation. It would besides, we apprehend, have a strong tendency . r pe OO we sappormted. 0 
é . q ‘ zt 5 eleb > ¢ af . » Phe 8 fati P ; _ 
to thwart and retard the influence of those natural causes by which slave- Ss teen nee . P; ~4 a roe ge 't the 
ry is at present imperce stibl : 2 " aitell ‘ anci f 5 $ S we ar arry, Was an early promise o 108 
td ees if i }, but steadfastly and rapidly, adv Ancing to | valuable services to his country which he had so suspiciously commen- 
itstermination. If, on the other hand, the act should come into force ced in the Chenticl The establish  meridi: lig 
iinmediately, and every child bern after the day of its receiving the Roy- roe rene ve ociapmenment of meridians, or, ia oibe: 


Captain Foster had completed 


nsation. | to prove to demeas‘ration that it would be utterly preposterous to imagine his observations in the southern part of the Atlantic Ocean, and, having 
‘There is reason to believe, that a very small portion of the abolitionists | that our planters in the West Indies could carry on the cultivation of 


have ever fairly faced this ditficulty. They have talked vaguely, but | their estates by free labour, if their slaves should be emancipated by a 
have neither been clear or decided, at the time, in the expressions they | compuisory act, before they have arrived at amore advanced stage of place and Panama, on the shore of the Parific Ocean. 


successively visited Para, Trinidad, and Porto Bello, had arrived at Cha- 
gres, for the purpose of obtaining the meridian distance between that 

Having ascen- 
ded the river Chagres on his way to Panama, in a canoe of the country, 
from its being better adapted for such navigation, and succeeded in ob 


d 





emancipation, be deemed practicable or expedient, the abolitionists con- a the wpeorwen observations at this place, he re-embarked at 

ood ground for forbearing to enact that ye 9 on his return to the Chanticleer. In passing down one of the 

after a certain period, the children of all slaves born in the West Indies | i dies the re of the canoe to which he had incautiously trusted 

should be free. ‘This is certainly the least objectionable form in which | or che purpose of setting ahead of her, gave has A and precipitated him 
i 


a into the river. Being unable to swim, he immediately sunk to rise no 
“ jmore. An officer who was in the boat, and one of the crew, instantl, 
| plunged after him, bat in vain: the rapidity of the stream had carried bir 


Much as the friends of Captain Foster must deplore his loss, the hopes 


words, the correct measurement of the difference of longitude between 


found to recede instead of advancing during this state of transition, and two various places he had visited, is perhaps the greatest benefit which 


content and disorder extended among the slaves. 


practical effects of such an enactment. 
The master has now the complete contro! of all the slaves upon hi 





? t gro as they ought to be, we have never seen the slightest reason to doubt 
uating rectifications and modiications, the substance of it becomes im- | ‘ 


palpable 

he difficulty which the introduction of the word com 
ways creates is sometimes eluded differently. It is urged, that the West 
India interest is so deeply and irretrievably depressed that the colonists 
“an scarcely be heard to complain of the loss of the slaves, when they 
would hardly sustain any perceptible loss though they were deprived 
both of land and of slaves together low soon these once flourishing 
dependencies may be brought to this ebb, and w 
be the consequences which would follow 
consideration 


nsation al- 


J will h@eafter come uauder 
) Ww e shall only suggest in this place, that it is not wise to 
alk muecn or lightly about such contingencies L. it is necessary, in 
weer to render certain schemes of policy feasible, that our colonies 

yuld he brought low, that end bas been sufficiently attained: 

vdemnification whatever for the loss about to be inflicted upon them 
sh ould be refused er are nor never can 
suu—rapi ily declining us they re, they have not yet 


on an assumption that they ne 
ol any lue 


hat may be expected to | 


but if all| measures of the gove 


burdens and difficulties would accumulate upon the masters, while dis- can at present be bestowed on navigation. Having extended his obse: 
We request our rea- vations across the Isthmus of Darien to the shores of the Pacific, he had 
| ders to favour us with their attention while we endeavour to point out the formed a connecting link in the grand chain of those observations, from 


which it would have been comparatively easy to carry them round the 
.| world. This object, we believe, was contemplated when the present 


plantations, whether young oreld. He rears them in iafaney. tonds them a was ——ae and although, unhappily, be has not lived to 

| ‘a sickness, and supports them in old age. These privileges have often — such a magnificent undertaking, we 

| been treated with disregard and ridicule, but, as we coneeive, very un- “Th , h f i 
deservedly. Granting that they are by no means so effectual to the ne- us has one of the noblest efforts of government for the promotion 


ope not to see it aban- 


of science been, in some measure, defeated. For. although we are far 


’ 


that throughout the whole British West Indies they lay a severe tax upon from believing that sufficiently-talented officers could not be selected 


the master, and must almost necessarily confer a corresponding benefi 
onthe slave. Imagine, then, what the state of a plantation would be 
after such a declaratory law had passed 


reached the age when they could maintain themselves 
dren are able to maintain themselves sooner than others, disagreeable al 


master whether or not this period had arrived 


" : with more efficiency, zeal.o rseverance 
: The master would still be com- y.zeal,or ju rseverance 
pelled, for a considerable period, to support the free children, until they 


tereations would constantly be arising between the parents and the | 
As they grew up, they 


‘ from the Navy List to conduct the operations with which Captain Foste: 
was entrusted. it is but justice to his merits to say, that none could do 


so 
sy his zeal and perseverance 


proud distinction in the naval ser- 


in scientific pursuits he had attained a 
vice, and had risen to a station among 





As some chi-| g men of science far beyond his 


| years within a comparatively short period. It must ever be regretted 
| that he had not been spared to follow up the bright career which he had 


so successfully hegun, and that by one incautious step he should have 


; . 3 fallen ere he rol "ted his task « . » wr on 
would p aturally be proud of their freedom, and resent the smallest en- t ie had co npleted his task and reaped its f all reward.—London 


croachments upon it; and, as it could ha diy be expected that thev | April, 3 


woul 
community * Ne 
ment,” says Mackenzie, in speaking of Haiti 
in induce the your creo! 


would be distinguished for industrious or regular habits, they 
almost inevital ly become a nuisance to the whole ‘ 


esto labour, or depart from their habitua 
“and he informs us that ‘ 
maics that live on plantations 


licentiousness and vVagrancy 


seldom assist in any labour whatever 


the few yvoung|In November last a Chine 
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The late extraordinary operation ona Chinese 
; of Hoo Loo, 


tue purpose of consulting 


e ot the name 
obtained permission to visit England, for 
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the final Surgical authority on the iety of removing aa enormous 
abdominal tumour, with which he had been afflicted 10 or UJ years; 
until within the three last years it not had exceeded the size of a quartern 
loaf, but it sabsequently enlarged rapidly and at length hung down to his 
toes. Upon his arrivel in London, he was placed under the care of Mr. 
Key, in Gay’s Hospital, and in the early part of April, the removal of 
the tamour was accomplished al most unfortunately, the puor 
man sunk under the operation. Sir A. Cooper, a few years ago removed 
a tumoar from the abdomen of a man, weighing 37lbs Soz. with pertect 
success, and the recollection of this admirable operation encouraged the 
hopes ef the Medical Officers of the Hospital in the case of the Chinese. 
‘he following isa correct detail of the operation. 

In consequence of Saturday last being the day appointed for the re- 
moving the extraordinary abdominal tumour from the Chinese, Hoo 
Loo, end the particulars connected with his arrival in this country for 
that purpose having been publicly noticed by the daily press, Guy's Hos- 
pita!, at an early hour in the morning, was absolutely deluge by the 
most oslebened medical and scientific men in the neigsbourhood of the 
metropolis. : ‘ 

Amongst the crowd of medical, scientific, and non-medical individa- 
als who were present to witness the ———— may enumerate the fol- 
lowing:—Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Copeland Hutchins.n, Mr. Titus 
Barry, Mr. Park (brother of Mungo Park,) Dr. Strout, Dr. Bright, Mr. 
Scott, Dr Pideock, Mr. Morgan, Mc. B. Cooper, Dr Hodkin, Mr. Calla- 
way, Mr. Green, Mr. Travers, &c. At one o'elock, Sir A. Cooper en- 
tered the operating theatre, and stated, that in consequeuce of the small- 
ness of the room, and the number who would thus be precluded witness- 
ing the operation, it would take place in the large anatomical theatre, 
whither arash was immediately made by those assembled; and althongh 
this thectre will hold nearly 1,090 persons, it was crammed in every 
part within two minutes of the doors being opened. About half-past | 





one o'clock Hoo Loo was ushered into the theatre by the sister and the | 
nurses of the ward “Luke,” with that appearance of good humoar in = 
his countenance (“laughing, buoyant, and spirited”) which he has been 

remarkable for manifesting ever since his introduction at Guy’s. Every 

ne appeared confident of a fortunate termination, in consequence of the | 
well known skill and experience of the operator, Mr. Key, and the ex-| 
cellent spirits of the Chinese, which never forsook him until nature be- | 
came exhausted, as the sequel! wiil prove. It is perhaps necessary to oh- 
serve that Mr. Key was assisted throughout the operation by Sir A. 
Cooper, Mr. Callaway, Mr. B. Cooper, Dr. Addison, Mr. Morgan and 
other eminent individuals connected with the hospital. 

Tlic patient being laid on the table, reclined on pillows, the operation 
was commenced by making two elliptical incisions from the outer mar- 
sin of the peduncle of the tumour, to the spinous process of the pubes 
on each sid>. The knife was then carried torward along the upper part 
of the tumour, so as to raise a flap of integument, which was turned 
back. A semiluaar incision was then made on each side, and two - 
of integument detached. ‘I'hese incisions exposed some very large sub- 
cutaneous veins, which afforded considerable hemorrhage, and were 
obliged to be secured by ligatures before the operation could proceed. 
The neck of the tumour was next detached from above, and the sper- 
inatie cord laid bare. The mass of the tumour was finally dissected by 
a few strokes of the knife from the perinwum, and the lower flaps of the 
integument being turned back, it became entirely detached from the pa- 
tient’s body. 

During the whole of the operation the patient appeared to be unusually 
affected by the loss of blood, which, in the whole of the, operation, did 
not exceed sixteen ounces, and entirely venous, The only arteries, be- 
sides those of the cords, requiring to be secured, were two small ones at 
the upper part of the swelling, from which not more than half an ounce 
of blood escaped. The patient continuing to be faint after the opera- 
tion was completed, small quantities of brandy were administered, as it 
had been during its progress, and time was allowed him before dressing 
the wound to recover. In the mean time, many gefitlemen who Were 
present (among whom was Sir A. Cooper) left the theatre, in the expect- 
ation that he would speedily rally from his faintness. Fresh air was al- 
lowed to blow overhim, and warm cepreetee were applied to his feet 
and chest; but his fainting condition beginning, at length, to excite ap- 
prehensions in the surgeon, brandy was freely injected into the stomach, 
without producing any reaction of the heart; and it appearing evident 
that without some further measures the heart's action would altogether 
cease, transfusion of blood was had recourse to, and eight ounces 
(which were kindly furnished by a medical pupil, whose name we are 
unacquainted with) were thrown into the vein ofthe arm. All efforts, 
however, proved vain, and he sunk. 

Under all the sircumstances, the death of the Chinese, after the opera- 
tion was completed, may be attributed to the shock inflicted upon his 
nervous systein by the operation, and the loss of a quantity of venous 
blood, which an ordinarily healthy European would have borne without 
any dangerous jeffects. Thus, we regret to state, terminated an opera- 
tion, upon the issue of which the eyes of all medical men have been 
turned since the arrival of Loo Hoo in this country. Of one thing the 
public may rest assared, that no opportunity was omitted which skill and 
uumanity could suggest to preserve the life of the patient. 

The tumour weighed 591b. avordupoise, besides three or four pounds 
of fiuid lost during the operation. Its circumference, when detached 
from the body, was exactly four fect! 


EFFECTS OF THE PASSIONS ON HEALTIU.—The passions 
are to be considered, in a medical point of view, as a partof our con- 
titution, which are to be cxamined with the eye of a natural historian, 
and the spirit and the pew vr A of a philosopher. ‘The passions stimu- 
late the mind, as food and driak do the body. Employed occasionally 
and in moderation, both may be of use to us, and are givento us by na- 
ture for this purpose ; but when urged to excess, they throw the system 
off its healthy balance, raise it by excitement, or depress it by exhaus- 
‘ion, and weaken the sensorial vessels by the wear and tear they produce. 
‘The temperate action of the vital influence though every part of the 
system constitute the pertection of health. The mind, undisturbed by 
any violent emotions, agitations, or depressions of corporeal nature, ts 
able to exercise its noblest powers with a tranquil vigour. The body 
continues in a regular cada of its proper functions, without the 
least sensation of difficulty and embarrassment. Respiration is free and 
easy, neither checked nor excessive. Aliments are sought with appetit-, 
enjoyed with relish, and digested with facility. Every secretion and ex- 
cretion is duly performed. The body is perfectly free from pain, oppres- 
sion, and every species of uneasiness; and a certain vivacity and vigour, 
not to be described reign through the system. The bodiiy machine dis- 
ordered, will sink, debase, blunt, and confound the operations of the 








| arter this 1 sends my boy to the market to get some ingins and radishes, 








The Magistrate, who asked Mrs. Peg Bodger if she herself was 
“ L won't say yes,” replied Mrs. Bodger; “ I loves the truth, and 
) am 

; able woman. I fives at No. 18, Duck-lane, and ['ve lived there 
or 38 yeai-, in a respectable and vartuous way as the finest lady in the 
. I'm a vartuous wonsan, | loves the truth, and I'm not mar- 

ed. The latter part of the sentence was delivered with a peculiar em- 
_, “fen v en cast a furious glance at ber sable utrix. 
ttinteen answer have you to make to the charge?” enquired the 

* Does yonr Worship love to hear the truth!” ask 

= Magistrate nodded assent. wee 

en you shall have the real trath about the matter,” ied M 
te er, “I met this good lady, wot I've noun this ten Sieeciet 
~o she’s black, she's mot a bad sowl; and she says to me, says 
she, *! rs. Bodger, would you like to take a small drop of nothing this 
morning?’ Of course your Worship knows I said ‘Yes.’ And so, you 
see, I was going to market to buy some radishes, with my boy—a fine lad 

our Worships, and quite altered since you sent him, you know, to the 

Memes womens be can lara any thing ape to's more exter than 
’ , yo orship, so in we " Mrs. r, 

though I say it, she calls foe lots of ‘in ee ee Se 

“Well, go on with your story,” said the Magistrate— when the gin 
came in, you drank it, [ sappose.” 

“Your Worship may say that,” replied Mrs. Bodger; “but you will 
not believe when I tell you that what Mrs. Doosey has said is false; for 
I drank two glasses of gin,one arter the other—shame to me for saying 
so—and I hope Heaven will forgive me for so doing; but [like to teil 
the truth. Itisn’t often as I drinks one glass arter the other, for there 
always ought to be five minutes between each glass. So, your Worship, 


and me and Mrs. Doosey goes into a house in Chandas-street, and there 
we drank four or five glasses a-piece more, till I was so queer that I knew 
nothing more of the matter.” 

The Magistrate inquired of the constable in what state the parties were 
when he took the prisoner into custody. 

“Both drunk, your Worship,” replied the constable. 





‘Heaven bless you,” exclaimed Mistress Bodger, “we were both 
drank, that’s the truth, and no mistake. I was terrible drunk.” 

The Magistrate appeared to think that Mrs. Doosey had lost her sove- 
reign in her gin-drinking gambols, and, after a little advice to the prisoner 
she was discharged. 

“ Heaven bless your Honour,” exclaimed Mrs. Bodger, “all this 
trouble is owing to drinking one glass of gin close upon another. Al- 
ways rest between the glass, and its far more pleasant.”-~Mrs. Bodger 
Was about to give a dissertation on gin, when she was abruptly removed. 





Suma. 


Lord Evskinc.—When this sublime orator made his debut at the bar 
his agitation almost overcame him, and he was just going to sit down— 
“ At that moment,” said he, ‘I thought I felt my tittle childrea tugging 
at my gown, and the idea roused me to an exertion of which I did not 
think myself capable.’’ 


_ Election Ribands were first introduced March 14th, 1681, upon a meet- 
ing of Parliament, at Oxford; the representatives for the city of London 
on their route thither, were accompanied by a number of their fellow 
citizens, for whom some of the ingenious weavers of the metropolis had 
contrived blue fancy ribands having the words “ No Popery no Sla- 
very,” which were worn in their hats. The novelty pleased so much 
that upon the succeeding election it became general, the different mem- 
bers selecting various colours to mark their friends amongst the crowd. 


unfortunately burst, and shattered the fore-finger of his righthand. He 
immediately returned to Liverpool, where the finger underwent am- 


two afterwards. 


The Court of Chancery, in the recent cause of Wright and Latiiam 
presented a remarkable instance of the vicissitudes, to which the mem- 
bers of the legal profession are subjected. Lord Brougham sat as 
Chaneeller in the centre, Sir Nicholas Tyndal, the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas on his right, and Lord Lyndhurst, the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer on his left hand. The cause was appealed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who had formally been engaged in it as Counsel, and Sir James 
Scarlett, the leader in the cause, had now to address him as a Judge, 
who had before been his junior at the trial in the court below. Lord 
Brougham is said to have been a pupil of Sir Nicholas Tyndal, while 
Lord Lyndhurst sat beside the chair which he once filled, and which 
was thea orcupied by the man upon whom he had conferred a silk-gown 
as King’s Counsel. 


It appears by the annual report of the society for the discharge and 
relief of persons imprisoned for small debts thoughout England and 
Wales, that no less than 4756 debtors have been restored to liberty du- 
ring the past year, at the trifling average expense of £2. 12.8 24d. for 
each person. 

The Press in Poland.—A French journal is published at Wareaw—one 
result of the late revolution--entitled “ L’Echo dela Pologne.” It was 
commenced in the latter end of Jonuary, and is published on alternate 
days ; it bears for a motto an adapted version of the words of Shakspeare, 
“to be or notto be” thus “ Etre libre ou n'etre pas” The Polish lan- 
guage being chiefly confined to the country, the French has been adopt- 
ed for the Journal, as the readicst means of conveying to the werd a full 
knowledge ot the sentiments and the actual state of the brave defenders 
of that unfortunate land. 


Emigration of Chelsca Pensioners—A number of these individuals are 
about to emigrate to Van Diemer’s Land, and to the United States. 
Those who wish to emigrate are furnished with instructions from the 
Commissoner's office, and on os the country, two years pension 
is paid ‘hem, after deducting the freight. On arriving at their destina- 
tion, another two years pension is paid them, after which all future 
claims on the British Government for their past services terminate.— 
A uumber of these pensioners sailed last week, in the Dew-drop from 
the London Docks. Two ships are now lying in St. Cathcrine’s docks, 
bound for Van Diemen’s Land, aed two for the United States, and a 








spirit; and the spirit violently agitated, or too closely confined, will dis- 
turb the economy of the bodily functions; and the perfect state of health, 
and the last perfection of all intelligent creatures, consisting of an intel- 
Jigent spirit, and a material machine, depends op ihe perfect security and 
harmony of both united. 

» —_— 


POLICE.—QUEEN-SQU ARE. 

Tar Isterpreter’s Wirt AND THE CostesMoncrr's Lavy.—Yes- 
erday Mistress Peg Bodger, the lady of a highly- table costermonger 
n Dack-lane, Westminster. was ry with stealing a sovereign from 
listress Mary Doosey, a married lady of colour, and near friend and 
seighbour. 

“Dis morning,” 
oss, wid her boy, 


de police gentlemen come and take her de prisoner.” 

“Pray.” inquired the Magistrate, “ what is your husband, Mistres 
Doosey ?” 

‘‘What my husband,” replied Mistress Doosey—“ oh, he is a tar 
penter “ 

Macistrate—“ A carpenter; and where does he work 7” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, dat is it; your Honour know now 
man. de French”—and Mrs. Doosey was about to enter into a long his 
tory of her husband's talents and qualifications, which was frequently in 
if rrupted by Mistress Bodger twisting her nose to the left and exclaim 


ing, “ Husband, indeed!” when the matter w 


id Mrs. Doosey, “I saw Missee Bodger nar Staing- 
I said, of course, Missee Bodger I dreat you some- 
iing to drinkee ; of eourse she say veddy well; so of course we go into 
 gin-shop, and I give her a glass of gin, and den I go to Westminster 
Yuck-lane wid her to her room, and den I feel her hand in my pocket, 
id den I say. somebody hab rob me, and den her husband he tal about | 
lim honour, and him and her strip me all off clothes, and say I got de} 
evereign; and den Iery out ten tousand murders for such liberty, and 


He talk de Jar- | yond the most 


great number of pensioners have engaged berths It is understood that 
a certain portion of land will be dotted to cach man in Van Diemen’s 
and, 


Coats to Newcastle—The old adage of sending coals to Newcastle has at 
length been verified by the arrival of a ship load of Yorkshire coals, 
despatched in order to supply the pressing wants ot the people of that 
a. occasioned by the long strike of the colliers in their neighbour- 

ood. 


Virginia Water.—This beantiful lake in Windsor Great Park, the fre- 
| quent souree of the piscatory and aquatic pleasures of George the IV, and 
the select circle of his friends, has been thrown open to the public, by 
the command of bis present Majesty. 


Comets and Women.—Comets are eccentric, and so are women; and 
bow does the comparison stand? Comets have tails, and women have 
trains. Comets, after making 4 brilliant appearance disappear; and 
| women of great attraction are frequently fond of retirement and seclu- 

sion from society. Comets doubtiess answer some wise and good pur- 
pose in creation; comets shine with peculiar splendour in the night; sv 
do women. Comets confound the most learned, when they attempt to 
explain their nature; sodo women. Comets equally ¢ xcite the admira- 
tion of the a. andof the clod inthe valley; so do women 
| Comets and women therefore, are closely analogous, but the nature of 
each being inscrutable, all that remains for us to do isto view with admi- 
” | pation the one, and, almost to adoration, love the othe: 
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In Fast Lothian, the plan of Itinerating Libraries has succeeded he- 


sanguine expectations; it was commenced in 1817 witha 

-| view of furnishing all the towns and villages with libraries of useful 
| books. The books are formed into divisions of 50 volumes each: one 
of thes divisions is stationed in a place for two years; after that period 


‘ r1A : antl - . . ] ‘ 
lit is removed to apotuer town or Villag vada 


¥ Uivisiog is sent w its 


place, and by this means the interest of the reader is effectuali " 
und the issues of books have been seven or eight rp ya sed 
volume, The whole establishment now amounts (o 2,000 volumes. The 
experiment proves that a whole coumly be cheaply covered with 
libraries——why not a whole kingdom ? And if a whole kingdom, why 
not every part of the world where there ts found a reading population ? 
Richard Carlisle has recently attended the Court of King's Bench to 
argue his conviction or the publication of « seditions libel, in which the 
ple wore incited to the commission of arson, apon a weit of error 
troublesome and absurd writer occupied the time of the court for a 
considerable time in objections to the indietment, the conduct of the Re- 
corder who tried him, and the verdict, and was repeatedly called back 
again to the facts of his case, when he had wandered far away from the 
record. ‘The argument, if euch it could be called, ended as mey be 
ase deciding against the defendant, and he was de- 
e e court again in , i 
Gipeaien 8 a tew days to receive a formal decision 
Many of our readers will be familiar with the beautiful 
Virgil opens the first book of his Aeneid, and, narrating ele’ cheno 
ful endeavour to prevail on Eolus to seatter the Trogan fleet in its pas. 
sage from Sicily to Carthage, proceeds to show the rapidity with which 
Neptune, to whom belonged “ the confines of the sea and the awful tri- 
deat,” commanded the winds to fly apace to their proper mansions, how 
soon he observed the sea in an uproar, and that a storm had been sent 
into his domain:—* So speaks the God, and more swiftly than speech 
can issue, smooths the swelling seas, disperses the collected clouds, and 
brings back the day.” And, “ As when a sedition has arisen among a 
mighty multitude, as often happens, and their minds are ali on fire ; 
ifthen, by chance, they espy a man revered in piety anc! 
worth, all are hushed, and stand with listening ears: he by porsuaeth o 
eloquence rules their passions, and calms their breasts. Thus, all the 
raging tumult of the ocean subsides as soon as the parent of the floods 
surveying the seas, and wafted through the open sky, manages his steeds, 
and throws up the reins, fying in tis easy chariot.” The analogy be’ 
betwixt this story and the realities exhibited in both Houses of Parliament 
a few days agojis very striking. When Noble Lords and angry Commons 
were in the extremity of hostility, the moment the Neptune of Britain 
appeared with his trident within the Senate Honse, animosity became si 


lent—all bowed to the soverei caty of the King. 





plamatarse hie " i pars citar ee } oat oe Murray Cooper, | herto Seven Years’ Transportation, she held our her arm and voct 
to Mr, Holloway's company at the Sans Parcil Theatre, Liver- | ted, “I pray God Almighty you may sit there till Lcome bac d the 
pool, was in the act of firing off # pistol, at the theatro in Manchester, it | I'll tell cen bow I like i id ’ eed aie es ome 


putation, when all danger was supposed to have subsided; but an attack | 
of erysiples suddenly setting in, he fell a victim to the accident a day or | 


Few of your readers, we imagine, can have any idea of the enormou* 
quantity of eggs whioh pass through this town on their way from the 
Continent to London. The year before last no less sum than £9,000 
was received at (he Custom-house for duty on eggs imported from thence 
the duty being at the rate of tenpence for the long hundred (six score) , 
The namber must, therefore, have been 26,920,000. Large quantities 
are also imported from Ireland, 51 tons 15 ewt. offeggs having arrived at 


| Liverpool in the Queen Adelaide steamer ‘ tely from that country 
| This cargo was valued at from LIO00to a i. 


ow The French eggs 
now sell for 6s. the hundred (six score ).—Portsmouth Herald, 

Amongst the causes sect down for trial at York Assizes, were several 
ejectments brought by Lieut. Hungate, R.N. to try his title to estates in 
Yorkshire, of the value of £30,000, per annum, to which it» pear 
highly probable he is heirat law. Lieut. Hungate’s father was the son 
of an excise officer, and went to sen in early life, He died in Martiu 
ique, leaving an only son, the present Lieut. Hungate, who, when he 
came to this couniry, did not know he had any relation living, Hap 
pening to seein the Chelmsford Chronicle, about eight years ago, the 
death of Mrs. Mary Hungate, it led him to make inquiries respecting bis 
family, the result of which, to the present time, has been the discovery 
of strong evidence of his being the rightful heir of the large estates he 
now sceksto recover. 

After the Recorder,lind passed sentence on a prisoner, named Mary 
Anne Drane, alias Blue Ribbons, at the Yarmouth Assizes, ndjudging 
era 


A frignte is now building at Woolwich, of the same size ns the Endy 
mion. She is intended to carry long thirty-two pounders on the main 
deck.—Several first class steamers are also on the stocks. One of the 
same size and description as the Lightning will shortly be launched, and 
fitted for the suppression of piracy and slavery, at the Bahamas. : 

Chatham.—'The Lord of the Admirality have determined notto build 
any more ships of the line at present in the naval yards. The vessels 
on the stocks of that description are to remain in an unfinished state for 
an indefinite period. By this arrangement the works of the Waterloo, 
120 guns; London, 90 guns; and Monarch of 84 guns, at this yard, are 
suspended tor the present.—Kentish Gazette. 

Colour of the Red Sea.—Protessor Ehrenberg, in the scientific voyage 
made by him in Egypt, observes that the colour of the Red Sea i+ 
caused by a small species of osciliatoria, which is greatly multiplied in 
those regions. 


A letter from Dublia says, I have just -eturned from the refo 
ing at the Royal Exchange. Major Sirr, a police mogistrate, Sellioenie 
inQuential corporator, proposed a resolution, which I left Mr. O'Conne!! 
secondivig in @ very able speech. Major Sirr and Daniel O'Connell ' 
What « happy junction of the extremities of the old Irish parties!!! 

Mincral Forest —A subterranean forest has been discovered in the coa! 
formation near Glasgow. The trees are numerous, they occur many 
feet below the surtace, and are verlically imbedded in the sandstone 
The trunks of the trees arc abruptly cut off by the superincumbent shale 
The bark is converted into ceal, but the woody structure, for a consider 
able space downwards, is of a shaly nature, A naturalist, struck with 
the extraordinary appearence presented by this deposit, actually asserts 
that these trees are tn situ.—Litcrary Gazette, 


Died, lately in ber 23d year, Susannah, youngest daughter of Robert 
Boyd, of Scribe, near Seaford. Though born of parents rather below 
the middle size, this extraordinary girl, when nineteen years old, weigh 
ed 184 stoves. She measured seven feet one inch in length, and twenty 
three inches acrossthe chest. Her figure was remarkably well-pro- 
portioned, not by any means clumsy, nor yet too slight. 

Steam Carriages on Common Roads.—Some of the advantages to the 
public from the use of steam on the turnpike roads already begin to show 
themselves. Previous to the starting of the steam-coach between Glo 
cester aud Cheltenham, the fares were 4s. each person—now the public 
are taken Ly all the coaches ai Is. per head. On Tuesday morning the 
steam-coach took 33 passengers from Cheltenbam to Giocester in 50 
minutes. 

A Patriot Barber. —On Saturday last, a farmer who bred near Carlow, 
went into a barber's shop in that town, to get himseW shaved. As soon 
as the tonsor bad placed a napkin on the shouldes of his customer, he 
asked him “ who did he intend to vote for?” ‘Tie former answered thet 
“Colonel Bruen was his landlord, and that 4¢ should vote for him.”’ 
“ Well then,” said the barber, “ you may go tv h— and be shaved for me, 
if your beard was asloog as the beard of Abel Ram's buck-goat.” “Ii 
you don't shave me, I suppose another will,” said the farmer. “No,” 
replied the barber, “ there isn’t a man is Carlow will shave you, except 
he intends to cut your throat.” ‘The f@rmer was so terrified at this in 
formation, that he set off to Castieéermot, six miles from Carlow, to 
get bimself shaved.— Dublin eveni¥ Pou. 

tmpudent Hoaz.—A bare-face¢ fraud was attempted to be played off by 
a woman named Ewen, at Foss, inthe neighbourhood of Crieff, upon 
a young man in the same vilage, who had kept hercompany. She told 
him that she was with child by him, and, on her lying-in, sent a note to 





him, requesting him topty the expences. Inthe meantime the child 


| died, and a cofin, &c 4s speedily procured for its interment, to pay 


| the expences of whicd another demand was made upon the young man 


| Some reason was ¢'ven, however, for believing that it wasa fraud, 


and at the crave Ue coffin was allowed to be opened, when a child eer 
tainly appeared, but one only made up of dough and old clothes. On 
discovering of the hoax there was great laughter. The woman has been 





apprehended and sent off to Perth Jail.—Sterling Journal 

The Millenntwum.—At the Hampshire election on Friday, a gentleman 
named Marsh, in the course of a very humurous address to the electors, 
said ‘he really belived that e sort of politica] millennium was com 
menced, as lawyers had refused to rec eivemoncy for their services ; and 
who knew bat that, by and bye, they might hear of Clergymen declining 
to take their tithes: but he did not believe that would occur in the year 
163l—~{laughter.} The other doy when be badan opportunity of seeing 
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body en swarmin 
Bill, be gave them the name of Hivites ; 
called them the Hittites, which he su 
(ike of the King's Bill, to Anti.piflit 


The Sixth Anniversay 


them very 
laughter].” 
of the United Society of Master Chimney 


colobrated at the “vre Arms Tavern, St. John’s 


vy a@ excellent band and bearing Laaners, to the Mansion-House, where, 


gether in opposition to the the demazogue shows his towering head, the reckless adventurer grasps | from intemperance. | appeals 

ii r pcamatood he | at the malvemel spoil, and the oman invokes liberty, with a heart vowed | my reader | think will admit, when I tell him that my opera of ‘ Masa- 
uently changed, from their dis-| to the wretched slavery of flattering the passions of the people.—Dr. uiello’ has been recent! 

Israel's Life of Charles 1. 


Sweepers, incorporr’.ed for the benelit of their A yprentices, waslately | niac, who, striking his cane on the ground, sternly demanded, “ Who | 


hee’sion, and clean and neatia their persons, proceeded, accompanied | him down and walked of. 


are far from being to my taste, as 


printed with an introduction, in which I have 
suppressed the ex nary fact (although I now think proper also to 
ic.-A gentleman of the name of Mann, met a ma- pablish it), of my never having received, after more than a hundred re- 


A Madmen's Log presentations, one shilling of remuneration for it from the theatre. 


d, where the usoal | are you?” Thinking to amuse him, the gentleman answered, “{ am a | . ‘ 
vonaal dior was given by the Masters to their Apprentices ; about | double man—Mann by name and man bu aeeue.” “Well, I am aman | THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S LEVEE. 
es WY” ared of whom most respeetably and comfortably clad for the | beside myself; so, we two will fight you two ;” on which he knocked From the Metropolitan. 


Unfeigned respect for, and a slight persona! acquaintance with, the no 


IRELAND-~-PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. ble person who now holds the Seals, led me to attend his last levee 





the Lord Mayor bring anxious to see 
played “ God save the King.” 


them, they halted while the band 


Abstract of the net Produce of the Revenue of Ireland in the years 
ending Sth January 1828, 1829, 1830 and 1431, distinguishing the Quar- 





sent we can only give the results of cach year 


This could not be done without some inconvenience ; and, not the least 
of it, was the necessity of being equipped in full court apparel. I do 
not object to this dress—indeed I much approve of it in those who min- 





Same day at Sutton-in-Ashfield, Mr. George Cooke, hair dresser,, to| ters; but for the 


gle in the gorgeousness of courts; but 


lainer attire would have more 


Miss Rosamond Coleman, both of tuat place. 





A novel scene took place | which were as follow: 































































luring the marriage cerremony, the bridegroom being totally void of | — = iam S55 TT 3 
moon The church was excessively crowded with persons, who at Trelanc 1e28 1 R 

tended to witness the dumb ceremony. The Rev. W. Goodacre, WhO! Casoms, - - 1,502,566} 1,110,289] 1,187,978] 1,196,760 | 

officiated having previous knowledge of the man and his infirmity, had) poi’ 1) 469.141 | 21059,310] 1,790.289] 1,748,610 | 

aken ocension to practise him in certain motions answering the purpose Stamps, a. 436,026 441 526 456 669 452 830 | 

of 8 h; and Mr. Cooke, having some knowledge of letters, when iin , . 78,000 sea 160 yo axeas | 

; wked if be would have the woman for bis wife, presented a slip of paper, | Stil anddies 93 565 30918 114.675 91939 
on which was inscribed “I will.” 

| Value of Musical Notes.—Stephen Storace had a remarkably good | £3.50935~| 3.749.403 | 3.654611| 3,527,430 











. , ; : pe pit BB 2 ae 
head for figures. When a boy, his passion for calculating was beyond | 






































Lndicrous Mistake.--On Friday evening a public-house at Black-Rock | prom the Preface of Kenney's Tragic Drama called the Pledge of Castilian 
was ilomiuated. on what occasion may be guessed by the fact that two | , Honour. . 
ieces of paper, intended it is thought, to run thus--" King William the | "Phe difficulties (says Mr. Kenney) lL have have had in producing this 
fourth and Reform,” were whimsically displayed’ the transparent let- | play on the stage, have been so much a subject of public animadversion, 
ers ran thus “and Reform--King William the Fourth.” | that here te pass them over in silence, would seem, improperly, to dis- 
| British and Forcign Bible Society.----The annual Meeting of this Society | own them:—I say improperly, for reasons which I shall alterwards ex- 
was held on Wednesday week, in London; Lord Bexleyin the chair. | plain; first briefly stating my case. After the warmest reception of the 
‘The report of the committee wus read by the Secretary, from whichit| play, on due perusal hy the gentleman officially appointed by the mana- 
appeared that the total number of copies of the Seriptures circulated | gers as the umpire of its merits, and a consequent promise to perform it 
last year was 343,849, being an increase of 35,500 on the number cireu- | immediately ; after having been, in the month of Octeber, read in the 
lated on the preceding year, making the total numberof copies, ciren-| green room, and the parts distributed, the representation was delayed 
lsted since the commencement of the society, 7,424,757. The amount) during a period of sis months, in the course of which time I was amused 
ov the funds received last year was £95,4242s 3d. being an increase of | with promises repeatedly broken, discourteously avoided by the manager 
£10,444 above those of the preceding year. The expenditure of the last) when sought to remonstrate; and when, by dint of perseverance, I 
vear was £83,290, being a total expenditure since the commencement of | succeeded in doing so, my wrongs were a laid to the charge of 
ihe society of £1,779,97 3d. In the lust year, 164 new societies | others, whom I cannot publicly implicate on such doubtful testimony. 
were formed, being 36 more than had been formed in the previous year. | At all events, the manager alone is responsible to me, to protect and see 
‘The report then went on to advert to the union which, sprevious to the | justice done toa production which he has deliberately accepted, which 
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— — | befitted the taste of an humble incognito. 1 mention this fact, lest it 


might be supposed that I was guilty of the not improtable gothicism of 
eppearing in the garb fit for the funeral, but not the levee of a Lord 
Chancellor. The practice of receiving the respects of the public on 
one or two stated occasions is sufficiently ancient, but Ihave understood 
was discontinued, or not much pr ieocas, in the latter my of Lord El- 
don. It was revived with somewhat greater splendour by Lord Lynd- 
karst, but still it attracted little pablic notice. 

It is not remarkable that the levees of Lord Lyndhurst shon!d have 
passed off in quietness. I do not remember to have heard that tlie cere- 
monial was observed by his lordship, although from the known display 
of this fashionable lawyer, there is no doubt that it was not neglected 
If, however, his levees had been attended by the magnificent, it is equal- 
ly certain that the fact must have attracted public notoriety. Lincline 
| to think that it was reserved for Brougham to illustrate the ancient cus 

tom, by the splendor of those who chose to be dutiful to the Lord Chan- 
|cellor. The fasion of going to court is such, that it infers little personal 
| respect to the individual monarch: but the practice of attending the 
levee of an inferior personage is to be ascribed to the respect which in- 
dividual eminence commands. When Lord Brougham announced his 
| levees, it could not be known whether he should receive the homage of 
| the aristocracy, to whom it was not supposed that his lordship’s politics 
were very amicable. It was, moreover, thought that the republican, or 
| to speak more guardedly, the Whig Lord Chancellor would care fittle 
| for a custom in which there was no manifest utility. He had declared 
| that the gewgaws of office delighted him not; and I dare say he would 
| fain bring his mind to believe that ell ceremonial was idle, perhaps con- 
temptible. But it is the greatest mistake to suppose that Lord Brough 

am is inattentive to the ceremonies with which his high place is sur- 
rounded. A careful observer will see clearly that imposing forms are 
verfectly agreeable to his mind; nobody could ridicule form better, so 
a as he hele no situation which required the observance of customary 
rules; but, elevated to his present distinction, it is plain that he enjoys 
al! the little peculiarities of his office. Somebody said that he presided 
in the House of Lords in a bar wig, and instanced the fact as a proof of 
his reforming temper; but it was nottrue. Accident may have obliged 
him to take his seat in this ungainly form, bat hé had re purpose of de 

viating from the ancient fuli-bottom, and he is now to be seen in all the 
amplitude of the olden fleece, In like manner he observes the strict ve- 
gime, so fantastical to a stranger, of causing counsel to be shouted for 
trom without, although they are actually prescut, and he adds to the odd 
ness of this custom by receiving them with a most imposing m*n, and 
putting on his chapeau as they advance. This is a form, for whieh the 
model is not to be found in the practice of his immediate predecessors. 


: wil belief. Michael Kelly says, he has been known to multiply four | T TRADE OF ft UNITED KINGDOM. ae) 
" in three minutes. When young, he following condensation of a complicated figure statement, relates 

; figures by four figures, by memory, in | 5 : yee | to the trade of the United Kingdom :— 

; Kelly teils us, Btorace was so astonished that fifty guineas should be ude OF {0 miagcOmi— ie: tee 
paid for singing # song, Mhat he counted the notes in it, and calculated Official value of Imports and Exports in Great Britain and Ireland for 
the amoant of each at 4s, 10d. ‘This passion of calculating the value of | the Féin ending 5th Jan. 1830 and 1831. 
notes (rausical ones) has seized a Parisian dilettante, who, ocseeting 1830 1831 
to the furee de Londres, has fixed the price of every note and rest in elielbes 
certain pieces piayed by Paganini recently, at the concert given at the | Imports, - - - . a £44,003,018 7 0 46.2415.241 6 6 
opera at Paris, which produced him 16,500 francs. This may be play | | 
(0 Paganini, but destruction to less fortunate musicians, for he swallows | Py norts:---British and Irish 56,217,888 11 2 61,140,564 15 10) 
wp all that would otherwise be distributed among many. An English Foreign & Colonial | —10.620,167 14 8,550,437 15 9| 

: violinist must make many long laborious days and nights before he can ; 

crape together six hundred and eighty-seven pounds sterling, the sum, it £66,238.056 5 5 69,691,302 11 7 

i eems, which the lacky Italian gets by a single concert !—Dulettante Har- | 

af <r e MISERIES OF PLAY WRITING. 

























































present year, had existed in the society, and to the necessity for pre- 
eerving the original constitution of it. After the Rev. Drs. Dealtry and 
Bennett had addressed the meeting at some leagth, in proposing that the | 
report be adopted, Captain Gordon rose. addreseed the asse mbly ia a 
very long speech, repeatedly interrupted by hisses and applause, impa- | 
lience, asain, and uproar, and contended that no person should be a | 
member of the society, or sit on the Committee, who did not believe inthe 
ieinity. He moved an amendment to this efect----The Rev Rowland | 
Hill replied amidst great applause to Captain Gordon. The Rey. Lundy 
Foot moved another amendment, to the effect, that no Unitarian or Arian 
' should, in future, be allowed to take a partin the proccedings, or to sit 





> 
———————E 


: on the committee of the society. The Rev. J. Burrett and Sir L. Sthad- 
: well the Vice-Chancellor, protested against both amendinents in warin 
: language. ‘The Hon. and Rev. B. Noel seconded Capt. Gordon's amend- 


ment in alengthy speech, which was received with great impatience, and 
he was supported by H. W. Philips. Lord Lifford advised that the 


‘ : amendments should be withdrawn. Mr. H eo M.P. and Mr. Luke 
’ foward, of Ackworth, also opposed the amendments amidst great con- 
ei fasion. The latter gentleman who is a trustee of the society, said, 
‘The moment you establish atest leave you."” On the amendmeuts 

being put, they were both negatived by alarge majority. 
- Naval and Military Bible Society. --The Naval and Military Bible Socic- 


ty held its 51st Apoiversary on ‘Tuesday, at Exeter-hall; The Marquis of 

‘ Cholmondeley in the chair, Major Close, the Secretary, read the report, 
from which it appeared the — are £5229. Os. 3d., and the expendi- 
tare £3915. 18s.7d. ‘The reporthaving been agreed to, the Rev. i. Mel- | 
ville moved a resolution to the effect, “ That no one can be admitted a 

member of this society who does not acknowledge his beliefin the Holy | 
Trinity.” He was seconded by Lieutenant Rind, RN. This was op- | 


I at 


the constitution of the society be not altered. The Rev. Edward Irving | 
the Rev. N. Armstrong, and the very extraordinary talents which he dis 
played as an orator, and the strength of his arguments as supported by 
texts from Scripture, produced a decided eivect; for, on the question be- 
ing put, the amendment was negatived, and the resolution carried by en 
immense majority. 

Dignity.--At the Thames Police-Office, London, last week, James 
Carroll, an [rish coal-whipper, was brought up on acharge of assaulting 








eee 


to make against her husband, exclaimed, “{ have sothing at all to say 
ageinst my Jem there, ounly that he bates me black and blue, without 
rhyme or reason, yer Honour.” She proceeded to state that she was 
martled to Jem 14 years, and for the last eight years he had separated 
from her “for ever” twenty times; that he half-starved her, used to 


j per, being sworn, and asked by the Magistrate what complaint she had 
’ 
come home drunk, bate her black and blue, and broke her bones. The 


. 7) Magistrate asked did she give him no provocation? The wife replied, 

a The divil a bit of provocation did I give him, barring selling the 
oranges and apples.” The husband, in reply to the charge, said Biddy | 
had hurt his dignity by selling fruit in the etrects, “last Monday was a | 
week, rom Worship, we parted forever, and [ made her swear on the | 
cross t 


at she'd never sell fruit in the street again; but what do vou 
taink, your Honour, two days after I found her in the Commercial-road 
loing the same, and T think it's below the dignity of a respectable coal- | 
' 
| 
| 








whipper for his wile to beseliing fruit in the streets. I thinks she de 
varves a bating for it.” “Mr. Ballantine told the prisoner that he must 


Cost of the French Revolutianary War —--One thousand and cighty-tico mil- 
: I ive 4 f : ; 
: ie us twwohundred a nd four thousand four hundred and three pounds remain as 
the sum actually received and expended on account of the war with 
France, from 1793 to 1815. On an average of the twenty-two years 
from 1793 to 1°15. it isa war of expenditure of nearly filly millions 
te A Neat ( ompliment-——-Spagno etti the other day in speaking of his first 
: iola player eclared, “that both asa man and 
ost praiseworthy, asa man for the tenor of } 
tor the conduct of his ten 


as amusician he was 
conduct, as a musician 


It is enid that of the thir ¥ spiritual Lords of Parti 


ment, only one 
:vourable to Reform : 


The pair of silver kettle-drows presented by | M 


e2d Life Guards, cost <1. 00 Nesty last week to 
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Danger of Innovation ~The & ated P 


when the varied land-m 


his wife. The wife, a little woman about half the height of the whip- | 


he might thereby prevent, and in fact did prevent, my taking to another | It is possible, however, that his extensive and minute reading may have 

theatre; whence an offer, as he knew, bad come to me, to purehase my | made him aware that Wolsey, peradventure, or some great chancello: 

play outright, provided | had considered myself free to entertain it. The | of old, had the fancy to be covered when the suppliants approache( 

manager, who tells me he is, in such a case, guided and influenced by | Let any one observe with what stupid dignity he performs the duty oi 
opinions at variance with his owx, or with those he has thought proper to | anyouncing the royal assent to acts of parliament; he assumes a solem 

adopt as better than his own, especially when there is good reason to | nity of tone for whieh his voice is not ill fitted, but which is unusual with 
question the ‘impartiality of those opinions, offers me a poor exeuse for | him. These small circumstances, and many such which might be men- 
his injustice in such a declaration of his helplessness and misgovernment. | tioned, show that state is not uncongenial to hismind. Why should it? 
Lrepeatedly, and most ingenuously, both by letter and otherwise, offer- His weakness consists in the unreal contempt for What is not really con- 
ed to withdraw my play, in case the first impression of the manager |temptible With his high notions of office, I should have been surpri- 
(from whatever cause) bad undergone such a change as to induce this | sed if he had foregone the levee; and assuredly he has not reckoned 
continued postponement, or to affect its getting up ina fair and hand. | without reason; for a more splendid or flattering pageant could not be 
some manner, without which his evil anticipations would be in imminent | witnessed than that which his rooms exhibited. Unquestionably the 
danger of folfilling themsel ve He repiied, he had no wish to part with | most remarkable man in the empire at this moment, it is his fortune to 
it, and that he would take care it should receive every justice. Yet this, | attract the honorable regards of all who are distinguished as his com- 
it appears, he could suy only from fear of making a mistake, which he | peers. It is not my intention to offer any estimate of what I conceive 
might discover in its success at a rival theatre; for, of his liberality andj to be his genuine worth, ashe may be appreciated in a more dispassion- 
attention to the preparation of the play, when it was gotup, the following | ate time. I speak of him only as a great man filling a very large space 
instances are curious and worth recording. Any reader who may hap- | in the consideration of the empire. Judging from the throng ofall clas- 
pen to proceed to my fifth act, either throughout the four first, or by a | ses upon this occasion, whose favour is desirable, no man is more popu- 
shorter cut, will there find the description of a scene, some of the exu-| lar. lis levee is held on a Saturday evening, at the unsuitable hour of 
berant magnificence of which may certainly, without much injury to the | ten o’clock; it was rather late before I could come up, and I found the 
action, be retrenched. But he will observe that it is a night scene—that | whole square in the vicinity of his residence crowded with car- 
night is its essential feature—that it indicates moonlight—that it isthe | riages Threading one’s way amidst many obstructions, I reached 
dispersing of a masquerade-—-that the dialogue at clmost every line al- the house, and which (to observe on a matter so small,) I should 
ludes to its being night, to the rising moon, to a serenade, happy dreams, | remark, is not very suitable for the residence cither of its tormer 
falling dews, &c.; what then will be his surprise--and, if he be adra- | (Earl Grey) or present occupant It is expected that 2 noble aristo 
matist, bis horror---to hear that only at four o'clock on the day previous | crat should be found in ample halls surrounded by snitable magnificence, 
to our first representation, I discovered, by accident that the scene | but this is not the house in which the lordly capital of the peers should 





posed by Lord Calthorpe, who moved an amendment to the effect that | which was io stand for this, was a common-place villa, producing an | be lodged. The principal rooms are of moderate dimensions, and the suit 


effect of noon-day sunshine. Every body else having leit the theatre, | consists only of two. It was not surely in this house that Lord Byron 


poke for some time on the subject in favour of the motion, as also did | F eemonstrate-t with the carpenter, who told me that it was to no pur- | found the family of Lord Grey, when he formed the very exalted opinion 


pose; that the scenes which had been originally prepared for me had | of their patrician accomplishments, to which he gives expression in one 
been painted over and used up for other purposes, according to orders; | of his letters. The preparations for announcement were those which are 
that they bad also been ordered todo nothing new for me; that they had | usualy observed. The Chancellor took his place at a corner of the room 
made the best shift they could; and that their old stock could positively | backed by his chaplain, and was soon encircled by the visitants; his 
supply nothing nearer to my intentions. By means, however, of the ex- | dress remarkably plain, being asimple suit of velvet in the court cut. The 
ertions of Mr. Wallack and Mr. Wilmot the prompter, this extraordinary | names were announced from the bottom of the stairs, and each person 
negligence was repaired, anda satisfactory scene substituted. In the fifth | as be entered walked up to the Chancellor and offered his respects. The 
act will also be found allusions, numerous, emphatic, and important to a | numbers were so great that it was impossible to devote any marked at- 
| black domino :--~of that act, this black domino is the theme and argument | tention to each; as soon therefore as the visitor had made his bow he re- 

Black it must be. ‘black as Urebus.’ At three o'clock on the day of repre- | tired into the throng, or took his departure through the adjoining room 
sentation, Mr.Macready requested my presence in the wardrobe for my | I was not present at the first of the levees which were held, and at which 
opinion as to some part of his dress, [attended him, and, the points in ques- | the attendance was very distinguished; but a friend who as, spoke very 
tion being settled, my eye tell upon an insolated domino. It was blue ; it | highly of the manner in which the Chancellor pecformed his noviciate 





does not, therefore, thought I, concern me. An afterthought. however, |The Archbishop of Canterbury came 


early, and was very kindly re 


' fruit, and procuring an houest livelihood; and, unless be promised to | black domino was at length provided. 
with evident reluctance, made the necessary promise, and after paying | 
for the warrant, and a shilling to théKing, was discharged. , | 
by Duel hetweven Age and Vouth—An affvir of honour took place at,Rennes, 
on the 15th alt. between a youth of 18 aad an old man of 60 vears. The 
latter received his antagonist’s ball in the lanes and died soon after 
' 





occurred on recollection of the sun-shine scene. It was as well to in- 
quire. Ididso. It was for Mr. Macready in the filthact. ‘For Mr- 
Macready !' said [; ‘there is some mistake in your orders: that is to be 
a black domino. ‘It is no mistake,’ said Mr. Palmer, the keeper of the 
wardrobe; ‘but there is no such thing in the stock.’ ‘Whatthen? J] 
rejoined-~‘ as it is absolutely indispensable and, were it not so, as it is too 
late to alter my dialogue, ‘ could you nothire one?’ ‘We lheve strict or- 
ders,’ added Mr. Palmer, ‘to go tono expense for this play. ‘ Then,’ 
said I, ‘1 will spare your balf-crown, and send in one from the first mas- 
querade warehouse.’ Mr. Palmer concluded by saying, that rather than 
I should be so troubled, he would take that responsibility upon himself; 


not “ bate” his wife, beeansewis dignity was offended by her selling | he did so, and at the hazard, it appears, of the manager's displeasure, the 


The reader will judge of the de- 


leave off “ bating™ her in future, he must Gad bail. The defendant. rision which these two extraordinary anomalies, had I not accidentally 


discovered and prevented them, must have brought upon my fifth act— 
and make his own conclusion. The risk Mr. Palmer took upon himself 
in the case of the domino, is not the only favour I owe to that gentleman 
he having supplied from his own private property the armour worn by 
my staunch friend Cooper, as the king, who in vain tried to obtain for 
his Majesty, in the earlier scenes, even a decent dishabille. The term of 
my perplexities, however, had now arrived, aud a critical trial of my pa 
tience it proved. Excited prejudice staring me in front, and impatient 
zeal for aworthier poet tramplping hard upon me inthe rear, with the lau- 
rel prepared for him, and the condemned night-cap for me, I was et leneth 
jostled into the presence of my judges, whose verdict soon added another 
to the many proofs I had receive: of their unfailing justice and generosity 

This verdict was confirmed unive really by the press; an leven such ; 


nals as bad been betraved, T know not how. into sneers at my opportunity 
and presa nr ‘orcing it yn the theatre, made me, in their reports 
mor: than amends their err f which this statement will. I trust 

ether convince then lam also bound to thank all the actors for 
their loval and | t exertions on the cay of trial, wl t she 
from mv mind every ‘ 4 t thatof charity tor the past i better 
t stor the future It the present tatemer seem a Vialion ft 
this ‘ tmvyw en . I 

ive not -- t t { 


ecived: he was followed by the Archbishop of York, and several othe: 
bishops, whose attendance gave proof that, differ as the y might from Lor« 
Brougham, they surely did not consider him an enemy to the church 
| There is something uncommonly bland in the appearance and ¢ xpressiot 
in the Primate; he isthe very reverse of the full-blown dignitary who i 
commonly seon in high places. One's notions of a bishop are apt to bi 
those which we entertain of a high-feeding drone with litle duty that is d 
| much real consequence, but with a most exalted notion of such duty # 
he is called on to dischrrge. Not so the present Arc hibishop of Cante+ 
hury--I mistake his character extreme ly it he is not a meek, as well asa 
highly-accomplished servant of his master. I know not how he ascendal 
to the primacy, but I am sure that it is not dishonoured in his band 
Brougham evidently likes his Grace. The most remarkable visitor i 
that evening was the Duke of Wellington; the crowd was astonishd 
and I dare say the Chancellor himself was surprised when his name ws 
sent up—I doubt if they had ever met in the same room before. Thi 
political lives, with the exception of the Catholic Question, were ado 
unvarying course of oppositéon, if not enmity. L suspect that for a tite 
the Duke despised the talk of the lawyer; and, @Pthe other, Brougham 
had often declared, that the respect which he entertained for militry 
glory was not very lofty Some of his bitterest tirades were levellecst 
the Duke personally. No one will deny that it was high-minded inthe 
Duke to lay aside resentment of every 


t sort, and offer this mark of resect 
as weil tothe man 


The Chancellor was flattered by the 
There i: net 
out the Duke whatever may be the reality 
and his dry features, thinned by the great lebours in which his life ha 
been passed, do not easily or readily relax 


the oflice 
attewtion, and shook the Duke by the hand verv cordially 
much heartiness of manner al ; . 
} j into asmile; but on this occ 
. on 

sion it was remarked, that his countenanc was more expressive of gout 


will than usual: he engaged in conversation for a minute or two with th 
Chancellor, and then gave place to e subsequent visitors who pre “ 
for audience His Grace immediately d some military friends wh 
had previously been rece ed. Nott e ke tremarka le personage int 
was the Lord Advocate of Scotland. Brougham and he are vet 
ones ! l f ! ene me | es of lite " 
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burgh Review"—a facet which is not generally known, but which is cer- | 
tain. Brow was not the first editor, having filled that office for a 
short time after Sidney Smith withdrew from the sitaation. Jeffrey ap- 
peared extremely petit in his court-dress, and did not seem very much at 
home; he was acquainted with but few of his fellow visitors, and had too | 
much good taste to occupy much of the Chancellor's attention—They | 
did not seem to hold any conversation beyond the usual common-place | 
enquines. 
At length Sir Jame Scarlett was announced, and the Chancellor left | 
his place to meet him. His welcome was very hearty. Brougham Was 
doubtless gratified by this token of respect from a man who was indisputa- 
bly his leader in the courts, and for whose forensic abilities it is known 
that he entertains, and has often expressed, the highest admiration. ‘The 
position of the two men was singular, and to the ex-attorney not very 
enviable. Scarlett was in high practice before Brougham was even 
called to the Bar. He kepta head of him in their profession throughout ; 
and twice he had filled the first places at the Bar, when the respective at- 
tuinments of these eminent persons were such, that if Brougham had been 
placed before him, Scarlett would have had just ground of complaint; 
and the Bar would have unanimously decried the sppciainen. Now 
however, by one of those cross accideats which will occur in the most | 
fortunate lives, Scarlett was, with strict justice and universal acquies- | 
cence, placed below his former competitor, and in direct opposition to 
all the early friends with whom he commenced his political career. It, 
was matter of necessity and of course that he should go out when bis | 
employers were obliged to surrender office; and no man could complain | 
that Brougham should then be clevated to a distinction, which in other | 
circumstances Scarlett might have thought his own by indisputable right. 
"fhe Chancellor remained longer in conversation with Sir James, than 
any of the other distinguished personswho appeared. Indeed_ his anxie- 
ty to show this attention produced rather awkward effects. While they 
were closely together, Jockey Bell, as he is commonly called, the very 
eminent Chancery barrister, came in sight ; but he was suffered to waddle 
about for some time before he caught the eye ofthe Chancellor. Before 
the conversation with Sir James was finished, there were a good many 
others in the same unreceived plight, and the Chancellor was obliged to 
vive them a hasty discharge. he Speaker of the House of Commons 
was then announced. Brougham and be met as warm friends, though 
certainly men having little in kindred. In point of talent there is no 
«round of comparison; yet it may be doubted whether they are not 
nearly as great in their own way. I have no notion of the place which 
the Speaker held in Parliament before he was elected to the chair, and I 
know few situations which require more tact and management. In these 
qualifications the present Speaker issignally gifted. He brings a degree 
of good nature te the office, which no event however ontoward can ruf- 
fle: his calmness never forsakes him ; he is the same easy dignified chair- 
man at all times. The Commons are a truly turbulent body, but they 
are not impatient of his sway. In all emergencies he is vigorously sup- 
yorted: in his hands, the authority of his office, though rarely exercised, 
has lost none of its force. Brougham himself was one of the most fiery 
<pirits in this hot region; but a word from the Speaker would calm him 
in an instant. Among other qualifications for command, he is possessed 
of a fine mellow, decp-toned voice, which, while it powerfully enunci- 
ates the “Order,” frees the command from all harshness or severity. | 
As the first Commoner in the land, and a truly estimable gentleman, he | 
was entitled to be well received. But I doubt, if deprived of his chair, | 
whether he could insure much regard on the score of his talents. Let 
me not however shade the picture which I have already drawn; it is mani- 
fest that Mr. Sutton is a general favourite. Every one was eager to pass 
a minute or two with him. I was much pleased to witness a frank greet- 
ing betwixt him and old William Smith, who is not now in the House of 
Commons; but who, before he left it, enjoyed the patriarchal rank of be- 
ing the father of the body. ‘he Speaker told him that they had not 
much mended since he left. Long speeches---more of them----later 
hours, and fewer divisions, were the characteristics of this session, com- 
pared with its predecessors. Lord Farnham, a bluff, weatber-beaten old 
{rish Lord---the unflinching enemy of the Catholics, and the equally de- 
termined enemy of Reform---got hold of the Speaker; and, in the course | 
of a brief conversation, the latter informed him, that for eight entire days 
and nights he had never been from under the roof of the House of Com- 
mons. The House had been sitting from three o’clock in the afternoon 
tilltbree and four o'clock in the morning; and then the business of the 
committees commenced at ten o’clock, to which he was obliged to give 
a good deal of attention. He spoke of the labour as being greater than 
5 . , . . . 
any physical strength could endure. When this fact is known, it ceases 
to be wonderful that he should be anxious, as has been long reported, to 
exchange the conspicuous and most honourable situation which he now 
holds, for that of the youngest peerage. ‘The last person of note who 
arrived, before I departed was Sir Thomas Denman. T! 


} 








he Chancellor 
was engaged with some one at the moment, and nothing passed betwixt 
them but an exchange of bows. It was nearly ten years since I had 
seen Brougham and Denman together; the Queen’s trial was then the | 
all-engrossing topic of public consideration. Who could then have fore- 
told, that these men would have in so short a space won the confidence | 
of a sovereign, whom they attacked with a degree of virulence, which 
even in those days of party violence was generally condemned? ‘The 
change in feeling is creditable to all. 
—_>— j 
BREACH OF MARRIAGE PROMISE—LOVES OF | 
THE JEWS. | 
An action to recover damages for breach of marriage promise was tried 
in the Secondaries’ Office, in Basinghall-street, London, on Monday. 
‘The plaintiff, Miss Mordecai, and the defendant, Mr. Jacobs, being of the 
Sewish persuasion, the Court was crowded almost to suffocation by well- 
dressed sons and daughters of Israel. The damages were laid at £2,000 
Mr. Curwoop, in addressing the Jury, said the plaintiff was a respecta- 
ble and well-educated young woman, the daughter of a dealer in quills, 
and the defendaut was a segar manufacturer. ‘There was a difference | 
between the pecuniary considerations of the party, the young lady hav- 
ing none of the gifts of fortane add to those more glorious gifts which na- | 
ture, and a virtuous education, hadjbestowed upon her, The Jury knew | 
| 
} 
| 
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what great trades in a country like England were carried on in trifling ar- | 
ticles, and the defendant was prosperous. He spoke pathetically of the | 
shock communicated by the perfidy of those we love, and intimated that, 
in his earlier days, he had himself suffered from a disappointment. He 
recollected the feelings of that period. 
Mr. Puticirs--You must have a long memory then | 
Mr. Curwoop thank God that had not forgotten the good feelings, the 
affectionate ebulitions of his youth. 
Mr. Puicurrs---They are very good things to recollect; but all I can | 
say is, that your memory is tre mendous. (Laughter. ) 
“D. Mordecai, brother to the plaintiff, was now 25 years old, said in 1°29 | 
defendant told him he trad a particular business to communicate and de- 
clared his attachment to Rosa, the plaintiff, and that he w ished to pay bis 
addresses to her; witness mentioned all the obstacles—his sister's want 
of property, and a probable displeasure of the defendant's father at the 
match; defendant said he was 24 years of age, and a proper judge in so 
so important an affair; that he did not want money, and had refused gir!s 
with £500; he also said he would not, like other young men, boast that 
he was worth £700 or £800, but he declared, that intwo years he w ould 
no doubt, accumulate £2,000, and that then he w ould marry Rosa. She 
accepted his addresses, and they regularly communicated as lovers 
After the courtship had gone on tor three or four months, the defendant 
took supper at plaintiff's father's house every night. The courtship con- 


tinued till the 16th of last November, and after that the defendant never | 


<howed his face. After the defendant ceased to visit her, her health wa 
very bad. 
Here Mr. Porrer, who tried the case, read the letters handed in :— 
The first commenced, *“‘ My dear Rosa,” and was couc hed in very hy- 
perbolical phraseology, until the writer told his beloved correspondent 
that he must give her the news of the day 
Mr. Curwood---Oh, that’s all chit chat—-go no farther. 


Mr. Paiturrs--—-Excuse me, we'll hear the whole of the letter; I know | 


nothing of what it may contain besides w hat I have heard 

Mr. Potter read on--- Sandy has fell out with Rachael Jacobs; and 
Phin Jacobs, the barber, has had a child sworn to him.” —Laughter 

Mr. Puriurps-—-Very delicate news, indeed, forthe young Jady 


merely cave the news that the defendant had been 
s | 


The second letter 
lately invited toa great many marriages ; that the King, Queen, anc 
Roval Family had passed through Jewry-street in their way to the Tow 
“her Majesty's 


er, and that person was not decorated, inthe write 





* a ie od > a 
She Albion. 
opinion, in a style all corresponding with her rank, her bonnct, gown, and 
shaw! being old binck, and destitute ef regal magnificence ane grandeur. 
Miss Emanue! vt Cambridge, deposed that the plantiff had been on a 
visit at her father’s house at Cambric e, and had received the letters 
from him while there ; witness had cbierved the conduct of defendant 
to be that of a lover, and his affection was returned by the plantiff, 
A cousin of the plantiff’s said the father of the defendant made him 
(defendant) swear by the new moon he would cut Miss Mordecai. 
Mr. Puntirs addressed the Jury in a torcible speech. Le alluded to 
the letter in which the barker's illegitimate paternity was described, and 
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DREADFUL SUICIDE. 
It gives us much Your t 


i t i to notice in the York, U.C. papers the suicid 
i. M » Esq. Private Secretary to His Excelieney Sir John Col 
a. anna 


ble and highly re ted gentle , We learn . 
vate accounts, had spent the soning ut Goteranseat tenes: wake bigs 
party of gentlemen, among whom was his friend, Capt. Blois, who that 
day arrived from England. Ov returning home about ten he dismissed hiv 
servant for the evening, and retired to bis room. Previously to com- 
mitting the fatal deed, it subsequently ared, the unfortunate gentle 

man wound ap his watch, undressed blmsetf, and put out his and 





contended that the tady who was in the habit of receiving such intelli- | oo then lying in bed, he held with his left hand the muzzie of a rifle in 


gence, c mld not be very delicate. Dumages £59, 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 94 per cent. 





is mouth, and discharging it by pressing the trigger with the butt end of 


~~ | the ramrod. ‘That this was the mode in which he accomplished bis fata) 


| purpose, was evident from the ramrod being found in t morning be- 


— — tween his finger and thumb. The bed clothes with which be bad 


UES AO BLOW, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 25, Is31. 





Since our last, London papers have been received to the 18th of May; 
but the intelligence contained in them is not very important. The 





| covered himself did not appear disturbed; the rife and ramrod were 


found on the outside uf the counterpane. The firing of the gun does 
nos appear to have alarmed any of the inmates of the house ; a wo- 
man sitting with a sick child in the next dwelling, beard a report 
about midnight, but paid no attention to it at the time. The head of 
the deceased, as may well be imagined, was completely shattered. 
The deceased employed himself during the preceding day in setting 


whole number of members retarned for the new Parliament amounts to | UP lithographic press, and wrote several letters on ordinary matters of 


566, of which it is affirmed that 347 are in faveur of reform, and 219 | 
against it. 


| business after office hours. 


Between five and six in the afternoon, the 
deceased walked down to the wharf on the arrival of the steam packet 


| Canada, \o meet bis friend, Captain Blois, on bis return from England, 


Sixteen members were yet to be returned for England and 41 for Ire- | and walked with the latter gentleman from the boat to the Government 


land. In Northamptonshire a contest was still going on. Lords Althorpe | 


and Milton were the leading candidates. 
We have no confirmation of the reported retreat of the Russian main 


House. ‘The parturbation of mind, which was spoken of by one of the 
Witnesses on the inquest, does not appear to have been observed until a 
| late hour, and at a still later period in the evening, the deceased was seen 
_ walking to and fro in tront ot his residence, making use of singular ges 


army beyond Siedlee towards the Bug; but the retreat of Dwernecki | ‘ures, and being, apparently, very much agitated. 


and his army into the Austrian territory of Gallicia, is amply authen- 
ticated. That event took place on the 27th of April. 
were immediately deprived of their arms and materiel, which were de- 
livered over to the Russians. 





The Poles themselves are detained till 
the Government at Vienna shall come to some decision as to their final | 
disposition. 
COLONIAL AFFAIRS. 
We redeem our pledge by copying a large portion of the article from | 
the Quarterly Review on the a!l important question of West India slave- 
ry. Since our attention has been especially directed to this subject, we 
have examined a great variety of documents, but have found nothing to | 
diminish our apprehensions. Every account from those islands indicates 
the deplorably depressed state of affairs, and the uncertain and unsettled 
condition of things generally. 








We shall still pursue this subject, not | 
doubting but we shall at least awaken the sympathy of the North Ameri- | 
can Colonies tothe distressed situation of their fellow subjects in the | 
islands. 

We have received a file of the Nassau Royal Gazette to the 4th inst. | 
which contains the speech of His Excellency, Sir James Carmichael | 
Smyth, Bart. on opening the present session of the Legislature of the 
Bahamas. It appears that the session was called to demand that the two 
houses reconsider an act passed at a former session, and to which the 
royal assent had been withheld, as it did not recognize the right of co- 
loured persons to sit on the grand and petit juries. The language of his 
Excellency certainly appears harsh, but we shall endeavour to insert the | 
Speech next week, that it may speak for itself. 

The mystery attending the Rapid, which sailed from this port some 
time since for Nassau, New Providence, has not been cleared up, but con- 


The Poles 


It has been supposed by many, from the apparent alteration in the spl 
rits of the deceased after the arrival of Captain Blois, that this gentle- 
man might have been the bearer of some information which affected the 
mind of Mr. M. and led to (he mental aberration. But no facts to justify 
such a suppositidh have yet come to the knowledge of the public 

n faet, no satisfactory clue whatever to the circumstance which led to 
the commission of the dreadful act has yet been discovered. No person 


| Was more universally esteemed in the country than the late Mr. Secre 


tary Mudge: the gentleness and suavity of his manners, and his unas 
suming demeanour and courteous attention to every one who had ocea 
sion to see him on business, or otherwise, rendered trim an object of ge 
neral respect and regard; and we are sure that there are few public off 
cers, and perhaps no one whose death would have created more universal 
sorrow, or a higher degree of excitenent, than that of this unfortunate 
centleman.-—--- Montreal Gazette. 

The life of Sir Thomas Lawrence which has just been published in 
London,according to the critics, has disappointed the eager expectations 
of the public. The task was originally consigned to Mr. Campbell 
but his disputes with the proprietors of the New Monthly Magazine, ani 
the exertions and occupations incidentto the bringing forth a new pe 
riodical, the ‘‘ Metropolitan” obliged the poet to transfer the business to 





| other hands. The letters of Sir Thomas, are therefore deemed the 


most valuable portion of the works; several of which we have inserted 
on the last page. They mark in the strongest manner the refined and cu! 
tivated intellect of the highly gifted writer. 


Exhibition of Animal Bones in Broadway.--We have been much inte 
rested in a recent visit to this collection, which comprises a considerable 
number of organic remains of the Mastoden, Elephant, Moose, Bear 
Buffalo, Elk and the Megalonyx, or Great claw of Mr. Jefferson. Lis 
peculiar interest consists in the bones of the Mastodon, ead more par 
ticularly in a beautiful specimen of the head of that animal, which had 





tinues to thicken. The wreck of the vessel was fallen in with near Cape 
Ann, exhibits incontestible marks of foul play. Nothing has Seen heard | 
of the captain, passengers or crew. 
Nassau, Mr. McQueen, some further particulars of this extraordinary 
circumstance. 

The trade and prosperity of the Canadas at the present time is rep- 
resented in the most glowing colours. Four hundred and twenty nine 
vessels had arrived at Quebec oa the 14th inst. since the opening of 
the navigation. 
between 20 and 30,000 settlers having arrived at the last dates,and others 


were daily landing. A great many of these adventurers are represent- 


|ed as good agriculturalists, who will be of immediate utility to the 


country. Others, however, aie entirely destitute, having sacrificed al] 
their property to procure their passage, provision, &c., to the land of 


promise. Lord Aylmer, backed by the benevolent inhabitants of Mon- 


| treal, was making strenuous exertions to relieve the distressed, by | 


providing food, temporary lodging, and some good permanent place of 
settlement. 

The documents which we insert below shew that his Majesty's Go- 
vernment at home have not been unmindful of the wants of these poor 
wanderers. ‘The provision made. es set forth in these documents, for 
the emigrants who arrive at Quebec, will be equally dispensed to 
emigrants who may reacli the Canadas via the United States. 

800 puncheons of rum was imported at Quebec prior to the 4th of 
May, and not 8000 as before stated. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 

[In consequence of a letter addressed by His Majesty's Consul in this 
city, to the Governor of Upper Canada as to what encouragement the 
Consul! should bold out to British Emigrants going to the provinces by 
way of this city, the Consul was favored with the following answer. } 

Government House, York, Upper Canada, 26th May 3331 

Sir---I have the honor, by the direction of the Lt. Governor, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the12th inst., and to acquaint you, 
that several townships in ns pany te ay are open tor location, and that su- 
perintendents are stationed on them forthe purpose of giving information 
to Emigrants who may be inclined to settle in them on the terms fixed 


| by the Commissioners of Crown Lands 


Iam also desired to transmit to you the inelosed papers, from which 
you will perceive the only preparatory steps, the Lt. Governor has been 
authorized to take with a view of affording assistance to Emigrants on 

| their first arrival in this country, 
I have the honor to be &c. 
Jas. Bucnanan, Esq. H. B. M. Consul, New-York. 
| Mr. Buchanan, the Agent at Quebec, is requested to notify the Bri- 
tish Emigrants arriving at Quebec, who have been encouraged by His 
Majesty's Government to settle in Canada, that part of the ‘Townships of 
Seymour and several other Uownships in the Newcastle, and in the 


' 





The emigration is also upon a scale equally great; | 


long been sought for in vain, until Captain Fionell in September 1830 
discovered it, with the other bones in Boon County, Kentucky. ‘This 


We have forwarded (o our agent ot | eed with the tusks weighs 600 pounds, emda te but slightly Injured by the 


hand of ime. The difficulty experienced by naturalists to complete the 
deseription of this mighty relic of a former world, will be now relieved, 
| and we anticipate the value that science will derive from the examina 
tion of these specimens and theie comparison with those yielded by other 
couutries. The Museums of England and France contain numerous 
vones of the Mastodon, but we belicve that a skull is not to be found 


among them, and as it is the intention of the Proprietors of this 
collection to forward it to Europe, we can readily imagine the 
couriosity it will excite, and the place it will soon occupy her 
are also a pair of most enormous tusks nearly twelve feet in 
length, not belonging to the skull which is provided with a shorte: 
pair, and evidently belonged to an animal of less size; the Ivic 
yones, those of the vertebrae and limbs, and the teeth, are all in ex 
cellent peservation, and exhibit but slight traces of their antiquity 
vhen it is considered how long they must have reposed in their ailu- 
vial bed. 

The bones of the other animals are likewise interesting, altbough they 
may not claim an equal degree of admiration with the remains of the 
| stupendous animal, whose former existence almost tasks our belief; but 
| whatis very surprising, is the discovery of some of the bones of « 
| horse in the same situation, au animal not kaown to the western cont 

nent at the period of Columbus's arriyal. 
' 

The beautilul story of Lucy Franklin published in our paper of the Lith 
inst. is from the pea of the Hon. Mrs Rurtos, eathor of the “ Undying 
One” and other poems, 

The vivid and entertaining description of Lord Chancellor Brougham’ « 
levee on the preceding page, is extracted from the Metropolitan, Mr 
Thomas Campbell's new Magazine ; and is said to have been written by 
Lady Morgan. 

The Harpers have this week published, in two vols,. No. XXI of thet: 

Family Library, which consists of Bell's Life of Mary (Queen of Scots 
We have heretofore made extracts of this work, which must have given 

our readers a favourable opinioa of the merits of the whole. We bar 

| no difficuity in recommending a subject so interesting to the public 

] 


| 


Mr. Bourne has just published the following Music: “ He Pawed ar 
if he Knew me Not,” a song by Bayley; “ My Back is my Cour,” « 
song composed by Mr, Jones of the Park Theatre ; also Tagiicai Waltz 
All are beautifally executed on coloured paper 


Bu “AMLRICAN HOTEL, Bt. Paul's Street, Moni eal.— Fie on 


ecriber, having leased, for a term of years, this elegant a? truly unrwaled 
establishment, formerly “known gs the Masonic Hall, recto by John Molson, 
Exq., begs to ennourice that if is tow open for the recept™” Of Venor. This 
Hotel is the largest and, in pout of architectural beauty, H¢ Mort magmicent of 
any inthe coumry. Attached, and in rear Othe main builAN€, 1 an extentive pro- 
menade gallery, of one byndred and fifty feet in length OTmandimg an extensive 
| and delightful view of the Rive and Harbour with ty * ppg, the Ieland of BF. 
| Helk ne, the Cambly and Belapil Mountains, and th Ayacom country. The Hove! 
al once possesses the rare advantage of « oubining ae juxuries of the city with the 

| air and comfort of the most refired mansion hous ve dining room of the estab- 


| 
| 





| Ilome and Western Districts, are so far prepared for their reception, | lishment is eighty fect un length and forty feet 4 breadth, beaides which there are 


| that the y will find a Superintendant sit 
| purpose of locating each head of a family on the terms fixed by the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands 

The land will be paid for by instalments 


Agents are stationed at 


ted in these Townships for the | general and private parlours, with bed-roome4ttached, lodging-rooms, and an ex 


tensive Ball-room, all furnsbed yn a style am neatness and elegance. The 
Ladies’ Music room provided with a sop?" Prange Forte, together with a choice 
collection of the most modern music. (Tages will be in attendance to convey 
ladies and gentlemen from and to the tcamboats ; and seats will also be cecured 


| Montreal and Prescott, who have been instructed to furnish the Emi-| in any of the lines of stages leaviw Montreal. he subcriber most respectfully 
grants with every information they may require, to enalle, them to pro- | tenders his grateful acknowleden™™ for the liberal and distinguished patron 


ceed on their route to the Townships prepared for location 


| age heretofore bestowed upon hes and assures the travelling community general 


. : - 4 " on . thon to please and tc ‘ mk 
Emigrants for Seymour and the other Townships in the Newcastle | '¥> that he will make every exetion to please and to increase the comfort and en 


| District will disembark at Cobourg. ‘Those forthe Home and Western 


Districts, will proceed to York 
I 


| grants are recommended to settle 


The Agents are provided with Maps of the Districts in which Emi-| te? in Albany, and with the United States Hotel m Sar 


joyment of hie questa; and te ecquire for the British Ameri an Hotel a re putation 
that will secure for it the asprobation of the most fastidious, An arrangement has 
been made to connect thir e*tablishment with Samuel H. Drake's Amenecan H 

atega, kept by Mesere 
| Drake & Marvin. N. B. A porter will be in regular attendance on the arrival of 


. . : . , convey bags : 
} Superintendants will be instructed to erect a house at the entrance of | the steamboats to convey, baggage to the Hotel. 


| the Township for the accommodation of Emigrants on their first arrival 
The Depét of Provisions will be pr vee neer this house 
A line of Road will be first opened through the Township 
Provisions will be sold to Emigrants at prime cost. 


| hear it. 


- nm 
If a mill site should be found, the four first houses should be placed | dence. 
} 


oa [June 25.) 2 PRADSTREET. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN from Cambridge, England, (and wholor sore 
14 lime past has been employed as an Inatructor by professor Author of Colom 
ia College) having a part of hus time unoccupied, would be happy to give lessons 
the Classics and Mathematics to a few private pupils at his own of their res 
Re epeciable references can be given. Address , A K. at thee office. 


[June 25th. } 
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LETTERS OF THE LATE SIRT. | LAW REN Ct| princes relies othe dningroom, Whence We soon heard fie piano 
oon - _ ye | forte accompanying their ene At hay own sant tenscht: t0 dees 
aay : the Chamberlain, proposed our going in, always, as It t, to disturb 
- ae py tes o- moments | them. After coffee, the ecard table was brought, and they sat down to 
“ You must forgive me, nt conitted to write t a Hd we lesd and | Whist, the young couple being always partners, the others changing. 
of my short stay at Calais, Soenenihin teat may i at rapid, and, | You know my superiority at whist,and the unfairness of my sitting down 
. My trom shenue — geastng a y st hearty with unskilfal players; I therefore did not obey| command, and from 
as Lord Stewart fully expected me, a = wi + te bi porches 4 \ignoranee of the delicacyof my motives, am recommended to study | 
weleome, and have esperienced the kindest conduc het vvont the view | Hoyle before my second visit there next week, which indeed must be a 
Had [ delayed my journey one day longer, I should have ine { the | Very short one. The prince and princess retire at eleven o'clock.” 
of some of the finest works of this gallery, the noblest assomsblog? © sans asrnig NaS ep oR PE 
efforts of human gevius that was ever presented to the world. ~ — om ; eo uring las = ote a m - 1 OP 
mach surpassed my lees | and rticularly in its most celebra etn By ome aero sate compara’ oa y omg rh Ni he of only a 
pictares. The Tran ration is still the very first. A few days wil yron has feeling an ne | to ae oe hg te spottone i 
see the whole taken away; and much as we ought to repre bate — is indeed—the eternal pens tothe sons of time; for wi t ty must — 
justice by whieh the greater part of them was obtained, it is impossi - — 7 it is to ve eee Sarna ene an pag he 
to witness their departure without regret,—at least I know not how = the a ieart — _ 2 ‘aris os > _ pes e Va- 
check this em | Noone can see Frence and Paris without ony 0 | tican!—the dissoluteness, the puppet-show decora om an nay ren 
the greatness and extent of this man’s conceptions I use a phrase t nat (Rome's oolong sg in it tar ae of efgecot meh a put . devo- 
is forced upon me. 1 speok of him as present, and every where he is; | tion of a people, in <se e display ing its magni wine in e nighest 
and itis as impossible that he can be separated from the past greatness temple, Bonaparte orces himself upon you iat 7 atican, and you in- 
of his country, as for human efforts to blot out the sun. Her present | voluntary exclaim, ‘How could he see this 1’ —an¢ then you remember | 
state of jusi humiliation is extreme, and it does move one’s compassion | that he never saw it; and that one addition, thereiore, of crime and dis- 
for poor Louis, who is utterly innocent of the crimes that have produced | grace, is spared him in the having seen it, and still retained his hard and 
it, with the feelings of a Frenchman, and with all his goodness, be is | low ambition. You have seen his countenance ; but could you have 
ed to present himself to his country men, ona throne ‘so shorn of | seen it at ic moment that Rome and the Vatican met his eye, how dark 
its beams,’ and ergy J for years, ‘in dim eclipse. Phat so much | would have been its expression, as thatIdaring ardjarrogant spirit had re- 
greatness of intellect, so vasta reach of thought (for the plans of im- | tired w ithin, itself baffled and defeated ; for unless ie could have fixed his 
provement projected by Bonaparte are still superior to those effected, ) | seat,of empire here, his toils had been nothing ; and in the hands of this oid 
should bave been mixed with such insensibility to virtue, is, in my mind | man had still existed an empire over the soul, that even to himself had 
one of the most painful mysteres of Divine wisdom that can be contem- | shamed his tyranny. Ihave already been often at St. Peter's and the 
plated. Clemency, benevolence, magnanimity, are virtues that seem, | Vatican, and for many hours at each time. The latter I determined to 
of necessity, to belong to the being who could have projected works of | seealone. Hereafter we shail shave many a talk on the comparative 
so much usefulness, beauty, and magnificence; and he had none of merits of the two great men. Lesage | I dined at half-past one, that I 
these! He was aot, in its accurate and worst sense,—cruel— might remain till night in the Sestine Chapel and the V atican, or rather 
indifferent to buman suffering, but not delightivg in inflicting it | in the chambers of Raphaele, for, as you know, the former is the part 


as such. the immense building. It often happens that impressions are the 
Letter to Mrs. Wolff, after painting the Portrait of Mirza Alul Hussan 
Khan 











truest—we change, and change, and then return to them again. I try to 
. to bring iny mind in all the humility of truth, when estimating to myself 
“ L wish for habitual kindness—yes, because I feel it—and money con- | the powers of Michael Angelu and Rapheele, and again and again the 
cerns have no change in my feelings. ‘This is sensibility. —(To the | former, ‘hears down upon it, to borrow a strong expression, ‘ with the 
‘comtort working effects of money,’ it is.)—But reflect how tittle Ihave | compacted force of lightning.’ The diffusion of truth and elegance, and 
been accustomed to consider them for myself. [have neither been ex-| often grandeur, cannot support itself against the compression of the sub- 
travagant nor profligate in the use of it: neither gaming, horses, curricle, | lime. ‘There is somethin in that lofty abstraction—in those deities of 
expensive entertainments, nor secret sources © ruin from vulgar licen-'| intellect (hat people the Sestine Chapel, that converts the noblest per- 
tiousness, have swept itfrom me. Lam, in every thing, but the effects | sonages of Raphaele’s drama into the audience of Michael Angelo, be- 
of utter carelessness about money, the same being I was at Bath. ‘The | fore whom you know that, equally with yourself, they would stand silent 
same delight in pure and simple pleasures—the same disdain of low en-| and awe-struck. Rapbaelenever produced figures equal to the Adam and 
joyments—the same relish for whatever is grand, however above me—| Eve*of Michael Angelo. The latter is miserably given in Gavin Hamil- 
the same admiration of what is beautiful in character—the same enthu-| ton’s print—all its fine proportions !ost. ‘Though it is Milton’s Eve, itis 
siasm for what is exquisite in the productions, or generous in the passions, | more the mother of mankind; aud yet nothing is coarse or masculine, 
of the mind. Lhave met with duplicity, which I — practised, (for | but allis elegant, as the lines of te finest flower, You seem to forsake 
he isfar removed from inconstancy of purpose,) and it has not changed | humanity in surrendering Raphbaele ; but God gave the command to in- 
my confidence in human nature, or my firm belief, that the good of it | crease and multiply before the fall, and Michae! Angelo’s is the race that 
inbnitely overbalances the bad. In moments of irritation | may have | would then have been. But you mustread Mr. Fuseli, his only critic. 
held other language ; but it has been errata of my heart; and thisis the | In both the Sestine chapel and the roomsof Raphaele, all, in too many 
verfect book which | eould offer, were my being now to end.” This} parts in them, isruin and decay; at least it appears so to me, who was 
seautiful painting of himselfisin a letterto Miss Lee, when pressed upon | not sufficiently prepared for the ravages of neglect and time. Iam ex- 
by, and dospondent in nce of, pecuniary embarrassment. ceedingly grieved to hear this account of the dangerous state of Mr. 
“If it be proof of a just claim to the character of a great painter, that | Owen's health, and beg you + my kind compliments and remem- 
he is master of his art, that proof is denied, for [ am perpetually master-| brance tohim. To write to him would, I fear, be thought obtrusive, 
ed by it} and am as much the slave of the picture I am painting, as if it | and caused by his declining health. I say rather that he is in my remem- 
had living personal existence, and chained me toit. How ofien in the | brance, as one of those few of congenial minds with whom I could hold 
progress of a pleasure, have I said,‘ Well, I'll do no more’~and after | glad intercourse on these scenes around me. and whom I hope speedily 
Yaying down my pallet and pencils, and washing my hands, whilst | to meet in his recovered strength. We must have many and many a 
wiping them dry [ have seen the ‘little more,’ that has made me instantly | struggle together yet. [am sure he would paint an admirable picture of 
take them up again. It is pleasant, that, though all is difficulty, (though the Hochos of Ask him if she is not one of the most singular 
governed by whatever general principles,) each picture has its own laws, | specimens of the cold and amiable that he has known.” 7 * 
and in that copy of nature, partakes of its infinite variety. Still, there “ T become more and more charmed with Rome (rather alady’s phrase) 
is nO vague uncertainty about it; the truth exists, and itis our business | as the period approaches when I must leave it. But there is a charm—a 
to find it ont. A-really fine critic should, on looking at 9 picture, be | spell of bewitching influence about it, that no other place of residence 
able to wxslye @ cause and metive for every form and hne that compose | could hnve were but our friends participating in oar enjoyment. Its 
it, since nothing in it is matter of aceident but with the presumptuous. | past greatness, the magnificent edifices of its more recent power, its 
‘There is a sort of calculated foreseen accident, that is often happy. I se- | treasures in art, and the climate, the sweet pure hues of atmosphere that 
lect a brush, a pencil of loose form, whose touch may be irregular, and | seem to wrap every thing in their own harmony, have influence on the 
is therefore chosen by me, for the particular quality of the object; but | feelings that makes even the Collesseum, with all its sublimity of ruin, 
this is intention, not chance, or chance selected by it. I have a peculiar | an object of admiration, unmixed at the moment with one chilling or 
pleasure and pride inthe pictures I send to remote countries, which are | depressing thought; so sweetly are its hues, its strongest light of deepest 
unacquainted with the higher works aud principles of art. ‘They might | shadow, still in union with the heaven that gazes on it. (Don’t think me 
with security be deceived, and slighted by me. The judgment, the | too fanciful, Miss Emily—the thought is not mine, but Young's :— 
difficulty, (if f may say it,) the science of the pictures, will be lost upon ‘While o'er his head the stars in silence guide. 
them; but after they have, perhaps, for years liked and admired it as a And seem all gazing on their future gnest.’) 
resemblance, and been satisfied that it is a fair specimen of my talent, | Have you ever seen Rome from the topof the Villa Pamphili, in the 
some great artist or new connoisseur may come among them, and then evening sun ofa fine day? You see grouped together, in small compass, 
they will learn, that in every part, itis one of my most finished produc- | three objects of great interest and beauty—Monte Marie, St. Peter's, and 
tions; that even for the monarch of my own country, [ could not have | in farthest distance, Soracte rears itself between them. Then, on the 
laboured with urore skill and vigilance, than I have done for strangers, : ; 





























whom I shall never see, and from whom neither praise might be expected 
nor congure feared.” 
To Mrs. Wolf. 

“ His (Lord Byron's) vivid (and though dark) grand energy of thought 
awakens the imagination, and makes us bend to the genius, before we 
scrutinize the man; bat when he forces us to do the latter, the former 
becomes an object of apprehension and disgust; and, accordingly, La- 
vater's system never asserted its truth more forcibly than in Lord By- 
ron’s countenance, in which you see all the character: its keen and 
rapid oe, its pale intelligence, its profligacy and its bitterness—its 
original symmetry distorted by the passions, his laugh of mingled mer- 
riment and—the forehead clear and open, the brow boldly prominent, 
the eyes bright and dissimilar, the nose finely cut, and the nostril acutely 
formed—the mouth well formed, but wide, and contemptuous even 
in its omile, failing singularly at the corners, and its vindictive and dis- 
dainful expression heightened by the massive firmness of the chin, which 
springs at once from the centre of the full undertip—the hair dark and 
curling, but irregular in its growth ; all this presents to you the poet and 
the man, and the general effect is aided by a thin spare form, and, as you 
may have heard, by a deformity of limb.” 


Letter written while painting the Pirnces Charlotte. 

“Tam now returned from Claremont, iny visit ‘o which was agreeable 
to me in te respect; both in what regarded myself, my reception, 
and the complete success of my professional labour, and in the satis- 
faction of seeing the perfect harmony in which this young couple lived, 
and of observing the good qualities which promise to make it lasting. 
Che princess wy, as — know, wanting in elegance and deportment, but 
has nothing of the oyden, or of that boisterous hilarity which has been 
ascribed to her; ker manner is exceedingly frank and simple, but not 
radely abrupt nor coarse ; and Ihave in this little residence of nine 
days, witnessed undepiable evidence of an honest. just, English nature, 
that reminded me, from its immediate decision between the right and 
wrong of a subject, andthe down-rightness of the feeling that governed 
+ a good king, her prandfather. If she does nothing gracefully, 
Seaetaden - os kindly She already possesses a great deal of that 
pr tak add Past Lister) of this country, that ought to form a part 
wo pe r education. Tt hexceedingly gratifying to see that she 
oves and respects Prince heopold, whose pon Bey indeed, and 
character, seem justly to deserve those feelings. From the report of 
ee pe ere ot his household, he k considerate, benevolent, and just 
om ° Hx — manners. My OW observation leads me to think, 
oa laa epee 4 oe os her, he is affestionate and attentive, rational 
rough a oprah etecive of that Judgment which i sometimes 
r Pt me little thoughtléxsness. he is so cheerful and 
slily humarous, that it is evident (at least it aPpears to me ¢o) that she is 
already more in dread of his opinion than of his displeasure , “Their 

mode of life is very regular ; they breakfast together bs ab vat eleven: 
at half-past twelve she came in to sit to me, accom yanied eo Prince } 
Leopold, who stayed great part of the time pre three. she would | 
leave the grounds in a low phatton with her ponies ‘the Prince alw | 











walking by her side: at five, she would come in and si t till sever 

at six, or before it, he would go out with his gun ard r tel ob . | 
or rabbits, and return about « ven or half-r ast : L. = ‘hi Cee 
weat to dinger, the prince and princess earing in the drawie : room 


‘ 


down for the approaches to the new London-bridge, and in which a great 


other side, you have all that the Alban hills command, with Trivoli, and 
its mountainous scenery, uniting the fine and various lines of horizon till 
they are stopped by the masses of the Vatican. Ihave this evening 
driven there alone (having determined to be to myself this whole day), 
and felt the exceeding beauty of the scene, with that undefined 
loneliness of delight which amounts almost to pain, formed, as it is, of 
many causes—thoughts of the past, of youth, and friends, and absence, 
—which I think, when alone, tp eel of evening in the country always 
brings before us. I passed my morning for some hours in the Sestine cha- 
pel and the Vatican; and having the finest light, I sent up and procured 
an order to admit me to go round the top of the chapel in the narrow 
gallery, which possibly you may remember, over the cornice. I thus 
saw the noble work with closer inspection, and therefore with more ad- 
vantage. With all your love of Raphacle, my dear Jadies, you must and 
shall believe in the superiority of that greater being, of whom in grateful. 
Virtuous sincerity your painter himself said, ‘I bless God that I live in 
the time of Michael Angelo.’ Admired and popular as he was, it was 
fine, yet only just, in him to say so; and from frequent comparison of 


their noble works, I am the more convinced of the entire veracity of Sir Old Line—Havre, , 
Joshua Reynolds's decision in favour of Michael Angelo. I am not used, | ¥°2-Cbas-Carrell Clark, 


I hope, to be ——— in my opinions about art; but, in my own 
mind, I think 


ther opinion on the subject. There are many able and judicious oppo- 


nents to it, but I believe they would cease to be so on examination of | O¢Line—Francois let W-Skiddy |Ap'l. 1, Aug.J, Dec. 1) 


the work itself, instead of viewing it in sterile and false copies, or exag- 
gerated imitation. Amongst the imitators of Michael Angelo I never in- 
clade Mr. Faseli, who, in all qualities of fine composition, is entirely 
original. Michael Angelo’s line is often (I should say usually) severely 
pure. Michael Angelo is often, and in the highest degree, elegant in his 
forms and proportions—his Eve reaching at the apple is an example of 
it, and, in dignified beauty, has never been equalled b 


whole account of this noble work—a masterpiece of elevated criticism ) 
produce altogether an impression on the reason. as well as the imagina. 
tion, against which all the variety, and beauty, and sometimes grandeur 
of Raphaele, contend in vain. It is Hector against Achilles: you love 
him, but see that he must yield.” . 


——— 
The church of St. Michael, Crooked-lane, whieh is now being taken 


alarm took place on the last performance of divine worship, has become 
an object of much curiosity. The patronage of this church was ancient- 
y in the prior and convent of Canterbury, in whom it continued till 
1408, since which time it has been in the archbishops of that see, and is 
one of the thirteen peculiars within the city, belonging to that arch- 
bishop. Among the ancient monuments presery ed in this church, is that 
of Sir William Walworth, who dew Wat Tyler, in Smithfield: one to 


hoon ape - aS moe Nex - . : 
the memory of Queen Elizabeth; and the following concise epitaph on 


Old Line—De Rham, Depeyster, |May 3, Sept.1,Jan. 1) "20 


' fal acd y Raphaele ; whilst oe avon, How York. piracsons & Boyd, Brokers. 
the awful and appropriate simplicity of his tone, and that breadth of | Palme", Nos; | and 2, First anc ed emer 
: : ones . : 7S | of Wall and Pearl streets,N York.—A 

light and shadow, so very finely described by Mr. Fuseli (I mean in his 2, Bonaste, Boisgerard & ‘Co. A Apres 


June 25, 


anatomical seat rather than any other, is not very clear; but we bave got 
it, and it will serve as well as another organ, although we might easily 
imagine, some other system which might have prevailed for any- 
thing which our pathoiogys laoet to the contrary, a lover addressing his 
mistress in perfect simplicity of feeling, “‘ Madam, my liver and fortune 
are entirely at your dis ;’ or putting a delicate question “ Amandz, 
have ova miarif to ae val ?” But custom has settled these things, 
awarded the seat of sentiment to the aforesaid triangle, while its less for- 
tunate neighbours wait at animal! and anatomical distance. 


RS. E. ROULLIET’S BOARDING HOUSE. Calle De Los Oficios No. &, 
t.] 

















near the public square, Havana. 12 Havana, March 25, 1831. 
A with exceilent iments for a couple of families, or a few eingle 
., may be cbtained ia a very central situation. The table, consist- 


ing of French aud American eecking, is very superior. ‘C'wo large parlours whicl: 
are very cool and handsomely furnished are reserved for the use of the boarders. 
Apply at this Office. [ June 4. 


Freencti LANGUAGE.—Two Gentlemen desirous to practice the Frencl: 
language, will be received as regular boarders in a French house where 
there are no children, and only 6 boarders admitted. ‘The house has been fitte:! 
up in May in the best style and is now ready for application. Apply at No. 72 
Murray St. {June 18 








SYLVESTER’S Lucky Office, 130 Broadway.—More splendid suceess.— 
Drawing of the N. Y, Lottery, Class No. 61. June 22 :—26, 2, 21, 13, 12, 34. 
Again Sylvester has sold the fourth Capital, and paid the same on the evening ot 
the drawing And it should be remembered last week Sylvester also sold and paid 
the $10,260 prize. ne Ps 
tL} All orders must be addressed to Sylvester, New-York—this is requisite 
to prevent imposition The Reporter published once a week is sent gratis to 
who write to me for tickets.—The following classes will next be drawn m this city : 
June 29, Extra Class No. 17, $15,000, tickets $4. 
July 6, Regular Class No. 7, $15,000, tickets $5. 
“13, another Mammoth. Prizes of $50,000, $40,000, $30, 
&c., tickets $16. 
“20, Extra Class No. 19, $20,000, tickets $5. ; 
“27, Extra Class No. 20, $40,000, &c. and the lowest prize $12, tickets $10. 

Tickets and shares fur sale in the above Lotteries. Orders meet with the sami 
attention as on personal application, if addressed to Sylvester, New York. Com- 
mercial and Exchange Business in all their Branches. 8 

CHUYLER’S Palaces of Fortune, New-York 22d June, [831.—Anothe: 
brilliant victory. Drawing of the New-York Lottery Class No. 6 for 1831 :— 
26, 2,21, 13,12, 34. Nothing like keeping oA. Many bnilliant prizes sold at 
Schuyler’s : and among them No 13 21 34, whole ticket, the capital of $1,500. 
CADEMY at 214 Broadway.—J. [. Bragg having taken for a term of years 
the dwelling part of the house adjoining. the Chemical Bank, which contains 
a large and airy School-room—begs to apprise his friends of the change of situa- 
tion, and also to state, that he attends, sedulously and perseveringly, in person, to 
every branch of instruction common to classical, French and English schools. HH: 
wishes to be the more precise m his statement, because he has reason to suppose‘ 
that the fact of his making a great display of Penmanship, at his door, has im- 
pressed many witha belief, that he devotes his attention exclusively to that object 
He has forborne to reiterate his es tothe public for patronage, and to his old 
friends for that support, which they offered to him so liberally for many years. 
from an eticreasing aversion to that species of ostentatious pretensions which has 
grown so common, as to render it in many instances the clearest possible indica- 
tion of utter incapacity for any thing else than a variety of puffiing—many of his 
pupils rank amongst the best Arithmeticians and Book-keepers in the City as wel! 
as firstrate penmen: he teaches, with particular pains, that sort of calculation 
which prepares youths for the most dexterous practical application of their know- 
ledge. He respectfully solicits more encouragement as a teacher than he has 
recently had, his rooms are remarkably pleasant and airy, and he believes that his 
earnest exertions and systematic yet various methods of drawing forth [atent capa- 
city will be found to merit it. [June 25.—t. f. 
AY’S MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, with part of the Canadas, &c. 
published in the City of New York, No. 238 Elizabeth street. Revised and 
corrected to 1831—will be sold or delivered to subscribers, rolled and varnished, 
made portable or in sheets as required. | The publisher having completed the im- 
provements on his Map of the United States collected from his late tour through 
the Southern and Western Sections of the Union, via Savannah, Key West, New- 
Orleans, Natchez, Vicksburg, St. Louis, Quincy, Larmoin Rapids, F.ock Island, 
Galena, Prairie du Chien, St. Peters or Fort Snelling, St. Anthony’s Falls, from 
thence to St. Louis and returning to New York, via illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania and New-Jerscy, has collected and delineated on the 
new edition of his Map, much important matter, which will render this work high- 
ly interesting and desirable, Having attended tie treaty held in July last, by Ge- 
neral Clark and Col, Morgan, Commissioners on the part of the United teases, 
with all the principal tribés on the waters of the Missouri, Mississippi, Lake Mi- 
chigan, &c.; from them and many of the. Indian Agents, residing among the re- 
mote tribes, had also the most favourable opportunity of obtaining very valuable 
and important information, which will likewise be delineated, This Map comprises 
a part of Texas, on which will also be delineated from actual surveys, the Anstir, 
Be Witt and Merian Colonies, with the Rivers Celorado, Brassos, and also the 
ays, Harbors, Water courses, &c, The size of this Map is 5 feet 4 inches in 
length, by 4 feet 4 inches im breadth ; om which is correctly delineated all the new 
states and Territories. The lines of the different Counties are also distinctly 
marked: with all the principal Lakes, Mountains, Roads, Canals, Cities, Towns, 
Villages, &c. with the late Boundary Line between the United States and the 
Canadas, so far as established by the Cotnmissioners: showing the Atlantic 
Coast, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Province of New Brunswick. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I have inspected a Map of the United States, by Amos Lay, published this 
year ; and so far as I can judge from my examination, I believe that it evirces in- 
dustry and skill; and that as a work of merit, it is entitled to encouragement. 

DE WITT CLINTON, Governor of the State of New-York. 

Albany, 9th January, 1828. 

I have examined Mr, Amos Lay’s Map of the U. States, and he requests me to 
express my opinion of it. I think it superior in point of correctness and execution 
to any Map of the Umted States which has been published ; and deserving patro- 
nage and encouragement, 

Jan. 10, 1828, Late Judge of the Supreme Court. 

I have been acquainted with Mr. Amos Lay more than 30 } 


, $20,000, &e 











A. SPENCER, 


t ore t years. He has a!- 
ways sustained a fair character, and has been distinguished in his business of Sur - 


veyor and Map of the United States, correct, so far as I have exarvined it, aud 
among the best specimens of American engraving, 


JESSE BUEL, Late State Printer. 

Albany, Jan. 10, 1828. June ll 
CONDITIONS.— Price of the ALBION, Siz Dotlars per annum, payable in 
adcance. All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their 
subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquithment is sent to the Office, 
orto either of the agents. Any person entering into a new term of subscription, 
and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue through the 
half year so entered upon. All commuuications to the Editor, or his agents must 
he post paid.—Published by JOIN S. BARTLETT. M.D. Proprietor, every Satur- 
day afternoon, at the Office of the ALBIOA, corner of Cedar-street and Broadwa+ 
and forwarded by the Eastern, Northern, and Southern Mails onthe same day - 
and delivered to subscribers in the City inthe afternoon and evening on the day of 


publication. ee 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
| Masters.| Days of sailing from\ Days of sail 
| | New York. | ¥ — 
E.L.Keen, Feb. 1, June! , Oct. "| Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 
© 30, ** 10, * BD Ap’). 1,Aug. 1, Dec. t 
ss 90, <6 20, “« 9) "19 "10 "0 








Ships. 


1.Charlemagnue, Robinson, 


7 Old Line—Hearil V.. J.B. Pell, |March!, J ov. 1) *%29 091959) 0 op 
know that Sir Joshua Reynolds could not have had ano- 2 archl, July 1, Nov 20 g 24 


2. Erie, J.Funk, | * 10, ** 10, ** 19)\May 1 Sept. 
1.Edw .Quesnel, Hawkins, | ‘+ 20, ** 20, ** 20) #19 v0 76 
> o "oo "30 7 OH 
|. Funk, © 50, “ 10, ** 10) June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
W.W. Pell! “ 20, “4 20, “ee 20) "10 "10 "10 
2.Edw.B fe, | aA. eh 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, athaway/| * IC, ** 10, ** 10\July 1 Nov. ‘ 
1. Formosa, \Orne, “+ 80, ** 96, * 20) * 19 "16 me 
Passageinthe Cabin to orfrom Havre,one hundred nd forty dollars, inclu 


2.Prance, 
1. Sully, 


ding beds ,bedding, wine.andstores of every description” - 


O'd Liue.—Owners ,C. Bolton Fox &Livingston,MilesR. Burke, 63 Washing 

Agenteat Havre.Larue & 
nts,Craseous & Boyd corner- 
avre.1, E.Quesne!.Paine 
All these packets take a mailbag 'ocked from 





the Post Office. 
NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from Daysof sailing from 
No.1. New York Bennet Jan t. Mey 1 be 2,| b Laverpoot 
‘York, ' —‘|Burdeol, |"«* @) ue’ gee G1] se gee er aioe oe 


Manchester \Sketchly “ 16, “ 16, “ 16. . 

Sheficld, ' |Hecketed,| “96 « 96 0 Sele Le },Nov. 3 

Caledonia, Rogers, Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1,| « 16. “6 16. “ 16 
“ @ « ’ 


Geo. Canning, (Allyn, al 8, « 8 “ae <i 
Hibernia, Maxwell, © 16, « 16) 4 is, 24, “© og, «* O48 


John Jay, Holdrece, ** 24, ** 24, * 4 Agri 1, Ang. 3, Dee. . 
Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, * 16, “ 16, 16 
Napoleon, Smith, oe ¢* @& ©. Gi « oF ec °4. “ O24 
Florida, Tinkham, ‘* 16, “ 16, « 16, May 1;Sep ‘] Jan. 1 
Birmingham, Harris, ‘6 94, *¢ 94, 16 Og) co gl as 8, = 2 


Pacific, Crocket. |Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, 16, * 46, ** 16 
Silas Richards.'Holdrege, ‘* &, “ . . 


ee ee ee oe 


era seers om - = Gy .** By”? Be. © 98 
" tannia, Marsha . “be: » ** 16, 1,Oct. I, 1 
the tomb of a parishioner: SilvanusJenkins Allen, sn aay Oe 8, enn -: 
‘ Here lis th wrap in clay. Passage it the Cabinto Liverpool thirty gwineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fire 
The body of William Wray guineas including beds ,bedding.wine ,andstoresof every description. 
) y Agentsin Liverpool 1st 5 , 
cinemusennas»' * gentsin siVerpoo Istand sdLine ropper,Benson& Co. 2d.Line, Wm. and 
. . , , bo ' James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns Fish & Crary 
_ the Fleart the Seat of Life.—What authority we have in history or my-} « ne. land 3, Old Line.—Agents F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-etreet. No 
thology for pla ng the head quarters and met: . 2 2, New Line—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Sam! Hicks & : 


Sons.—No 





lis of Go 1 Cupid in the | 3 


acket Line, Ownrs 


Fish: Grinnell & Co. 
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